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| = National Parent-Teacher is fifty years old this 
month—fifty years by the calendar. 

Counting birthdays is the customary way of reckon- 
ing age. The method has its advantages. It is stand 
ard practice. It is convenient. And it does provide us 
with one firm fact: total calendar years of life 

But a tally of birthdays tells us very little more. 
Certainly resilience and vigor and the other qualities 
that we associate with the growing mind cannot al 
ways be linked with calendar years. Nor can we 
detect in the calendar record one of the most telling 
signs of age: wear and tear on ideals, on vision, on 
courage—in short, the onset of spiritual erosion. 


lime, measured year by year, does not always deal 


evenly with all things mortal. Mere chronological 


age can hardly be classified as information in the 
high-precision class. 

As for the magazine at its midcentury mark, we 
can report that it strikes us as being a youthful fifty, 
still vigorous in stride, still brisk in outlook, still 
firm in spirit. Above all, it has a quality that we 
prize highly in the young—enthusiasm. And in keep 
ing with a maturity won over five decades of experi 
ence it has, we believe, a sure and stable sense of 
what is deserving of enthusiasm 

No small part of the character of the National 
Parent-Teacher springs from the character of its own 
ers and constituents—the men and women of the par 
ent-teacher organization. Its pages belong to them 
and reflect their sponsorship. If a single fact can 
account for the importance, the uniqueness ot the 
magazine, it is this: that it was conceived and is con- 
trolled by the parent-teacher membership. It is they 
who have created and who still direct this ente1 
prise. It is from them that the magazine receives its 
assignments. 

What are these assignments? To speak of the needs 
of the people. To satisfy, clarify, and inform these 
needs. To act as forerunner and forum for ideas. To 


keep pace with the people and, when necessary, to 
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set a new pace. To remind every reader of the values 
that safeguard homes, schools, and communities 
everywhere. To serve as spokesman for the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. 


0, k jubilee anniversary comes at a time when fam 
ilies across the country are preparing for the Thanks 
giving holiday. During this Thanksgiving season we 
of the parent-teacher movement have in the maga- 
zine more than ordinary reason for giving thanks, 

We are grateful for its fifty birthdays, for its jubi- 
lee year. Without making any resounding claims for 
sheer longevity, we can still remind ourselves that 
survival is no meager gift in the precarious, all-too 
mortal world of the printed page. We are thankful 
that our magazine has had a long life and a useful 
one. 

We give thanks, too, for the help of hundreds of 
devoted specialists who have taken time from busy 
lives to write for the magazine, to share their wisdom 
with us. 

And we are thankful for our readers, whose loyal 
interest and support keeps the magazine flourishing 
and flowing through the mails. 

What of the next fifty years? We hope that they 
will be years of steady growth for the National Par 
ent-Teacher. We wish for it greater influence. We 
hope that it will be able to offer more extensive 
service to all who want and need it. Finally, it is only 
natural that we should hope that during the years 
ahead more and more mothers, fathers, teachers, and 
other friends of children everywhere will turn to its 


pages. 


0)>~ ; 
) a6 oF Dt —_ 


President, National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
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Some words set bells to pealing. Jubilee is such a word. 
From its very beginning 

it has had a ring of gladness, of rejoicing. 

The term has its roots in an old biblical law that decreed 
a special celebration every 

fifty years. Under this ancient custom each fiftieth year 
alienated lands were restored to 

their owners and all slaves were given a gift of gifts: 
their freedom, Even today excitement 

and exultation still cling to the word. 


Perhaps it is not entirely beside the point 

for our anniversary celebration to echo the joyous accents 
of liberation. In a sense the 

pages of this zine have, since its founding in 1906, 
been dedicated fo freedom. Its 

continuing assignment has been to free boys and girls 
from whatever obstacles trammel wholesome growth. 

This assignment is essentially unchanged. 


Light the candles. Cut the cake. The time is jubilee. 
Our magazine is fifty years old this month! 


IF WE COULD WIND a time machine backward to the 
year the magazine was born, what would we see? 
What kind of year was 1906? 

Teddy Roosevelt was President of the United 
States, a land of eighty million people. The flag over 
the White House had forty-five stars. Arizona, New 
Mexico, and Oklahoma were still territories. 

It was a horse-and-buggy age, but already the 
swoosh of rubber tires and the roar of autos were 
mingling with the clop-clop of horses’ hoofs and the 
grate-grate of buggy wheels. 

It was a gaslight age. Still, the housewife who 
scanned the papers by the creamy glow of gas mantles 
read ads hailing the magic of electricity. Stores 
stocked electric irons (as well as electric heating pads 
and percolators), but most likely Mom did the fam- 
ily ironing with a sadiron that she heated on the top 
of a formidably large black kitchen range. The price 
of a sadiron? Three and a half cents. 

The talking machine with its big flaring horn had 
a place of honor in the parlor, A turn of the handle 
and you could flood the room with strains of Meet 
Me in St. Louis, Everybody Works but Father, Gal of 
Mine, In the Shade of the Old Apple Tree, Hands of 
Fate, Wedding of the Winds, or whatever your taste 
dictated. 

The tinkle of the player piano was also heard in 
the land. Press the lever, pump the pedals, and the 
perforated roll would turn, setting the ivories and 
ebonies to sinking and rising, while music of almost 
any known variety came spilling out—ragtime, clas- 
sics, marches, national anthems, hymns. 

It was an age of ladies’ muffs and high-topped 
shoes. And who knows how many ostriches parted 
with plumage so that clouds of fluff could float 
around birthday-cake hats? Courtesy decreed that 
these beplumed creations must. be removed at the 
Bijou and other nickelodeons, where for five cents 
you could laugh and cry at the silent flickers. 

In 1906 newspapers cost six cents a week—deliv- 
ered, You could buy a loaf of bread for three cents, 
a fancy scroll iron bed for $6.75, (no sales tax). Three 
cents would pay for a transit fare, though there was 
talk of raising it to four cents. 

It was a year for state elections. There was some 
solemn headshaking about apathetic voters. But it 
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wasn't apathy that kept thousands of distaff-side 
Americans away from the election booths. In 1906 
woman suffrage was only a phrase, though women 
had been given the vote in four sparsely populated 
western states. A few bold Americans like Susan 
Brownell Anthony tried to change this. Susan her- 
self, after waging a lifelong battle to open the polls 
to women, died in 1906. And the franchise she had 
fought for was still fourteen years away. 

Commander Peary braved blizzards and starvation 
in an attempt to reach the North Pole. 

In France, Santos-Dumont, whose aeroplane, the 
Bird of Prey, had made a successful flight, hailed the 
early approach of the day when flying machines 
would be more common than motor cars. 

San Francisco, disastrously rocked by earthquake 
and devastated by fire, posted cheer-up signs in the 
rubble and ashes. “Do something. Every little bit 
helps.” “Don’t talk. Work. Don’t frown. Smile.” 
“Hustle, rustle, bustle, tussle. Get busy. If you can't, 
leave town.” 

One morning at seven-thirty President Theodore 
Roosevelt landed in Panama. This was the first time 
any American president had set foot on foreign soil 


during his term of office. He was greeted at the pier 
by school children singing America and the Star- 
Spangled Banner. 


That was in November, the month the first issue 
of the National Congress of Mothers Magazine came 
off the press. 


PEAKING Of children and mothers, how did they 

fare in 1906? One in every hundred infants died 
the day he was born; one in every two hundred 
mothers died in childbirth. 

About seven hundred thousand young people were 
registered in high school. Their school day lasted 
about four hours. 

It was not unusual to find boys and girls not yet 
ten years old working as newsboys, as bootblacks, on 
farms, and in industrial homework 

Some two million children from ten to fifteen 
years old also put in a man-sized day's work. About 
a million and a half of these children did their stint 
in agriculture, the others in coal mines, building 
and hand trades, saw and planing mills, cotton mills, 
cigar and tobacco factories, wholesale and retail 
trade, domestic and personal service. 

How long was a full day's work in 1906? 
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Federal government contracts specified an eight 
hour day. Still, back in 1906 a day's work usually 
meant ten to twelve hours on the average. And a 
work week lasted six days. 

Child laborers put in no fewer hours than older 
breadwinners—ten to twelve hours daily, sixty hours 
and more a week. There was no minimum wage law. 
No U.S. Children’s Bureau. No U.S. Department of 
Labor, though there was a Bureau of Labor in the 
Department of Commerce and Labor. And there was 
a United States Public Health Service. This venerable 
agency was created in 1798. 

The budget for operating the federal government 
in 1906 totaled less than $600,000, a mere fraction ol 
the 1955 budget of $64,000,000,000! 

What were Americans reading? On living room 
tables in thousands of homes you could find maga- 
zines like the Delineator, McClure’s Magazine, Wom- 
an’s World, Everybody's Magazine. 

In 1906 Mark Twain's autobiography was appeat 
ing in installments in the North American Review. 

The country had around three thousand public 
libraries, 

What kind of year was 1906? One of our yester- 
years— 

Before radio and TV came into the living room 

Before talking pictures came to the neighborhood theater 

Before income taxes and sales taxes 

Before world wars, the League of Nations, the United 

Nations 

Before peacetime conscription in the United States 

A pre-atom-cobalt-hydrogen-bomb year 

It was in this kind of year that our magazine took 
up its unique assignment: freeing boys and girls from 
whatever stood in the way of their best growth. 


ow did the magazine propose to carry out its 

assignment? The first page of the first issue gave 
the answer: “Only educated parenthood can safe- 
guard the youth of the nation.” 

This was to be a magazine dedicated to parent edu- 
cation. Does the idea seem startling? Novel? Not to- 
day perhaps. The pioneering work of the National 
Congress of Mothers Magazine is no longer pioneer 
ing. Nowadays mothers and fathers don't have to 
scout around for a knowledge of child care and child 
guidance. In 1956 parents who want help with their 
job—the biggest job they'll ever have to master—can 
find plenty of expert counsel. 

But it wasn't always thus. 

In 1g06 the parent who wanted sound guidance 
faced a near vacuum, journalistically speaking. There 
were few magazines or popular materials of any kind 
devoted primarily to child development. 

So meager was the supply of literature for parents 
during the early years of the Congress of Mothers 
that members prepared their own. Study groups wrote 
papers that were passed from member to member, 
from group to group. “Loan papers,” they were called. 
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The loan papers rated two notices in the first issue 
of the magazine. On the cover, an offer: “Valuable 
loan papers for circles, who cannot obtain speakers, 
can be secured for ten cents.” And inside, a plea: 
“The list of loan papers is in need of a constant sup- 
ply of new subjects or new thoughts on old subjects.” 
If each member would send the secretary whatever 
helpful thought came, the secretary, in turn, could 
send these “birds... flying out over this broad 
land of ours.” 

The loan papers were read until they were dog- 
eared, but, says the report of the Committee on Lit- 
erature in 1905, “Our field of work is not fully cov- 
ered by them. . Three papers are continually 
called for and cannot be supplied: something 
covering the value of kindergarten work; right neigh 
borhood relations, including other people's children; 
and the adolescent period—the condition and men- 
tality of the youth and satisfactory methods of han- 
dling them.” “Calls for the papers,” the report adds, 
“are not confined to women. Indeed the number of 
men who borrow the papers is rapidly increasing.” 
Useful as these loan papers were, they pointed up 
the need for a regular, dependable flow of informa- 
tion that only a magazine could provide. 

So it was that the “birds” were the harbingers of 
the magazine, almost alone among the monthly pub- 
lications of that day devoted chiefly to children. Of 
the magazines published in 1906 less than half a 
dozen were devoted primarily to parent education 
and child development. The magazine was a pioneer, 
a forerunner in this field, 

Mrs. Frederic Schoff, president of the National 
Congress of Mothers, was the first editor. For three 
years it was called the National Congress of Mothers 
Magazine. In December 1g0g the name was changed 
to Child Welfare Magazine, and in September 1934 
to National Parent-Teacher: The P.T.A. Magazine. 


ontH after month the brown-covered periodical 
M came out, bringing news and views on subjects 
that have by no means lost their appeal, as this sam- 
ple of titles listed during the magazine's first decade, 
1go6 to 1916, will readily show: “The Present Out- 
look of Juvenile Court and Probation,” “The Fed- 


“Moral Education in the 
Public Schools,” and “Is the Press a Suggester of 
Crime?” 


eral Children’s Bureau,’ 


A brief excursion through issues of the next ten 
years, 1916-1926, turns up many titles that would 
not be out of place in a current table of contents: 
“Adequate Pay for Teachers,” “The Dragon—Mal- 
nutrition,” “Should Mothers Accept Outside Work?” 
“Youth and the Newsstand,” and “Man Cannot Live 
to Himself Alone.” 

Titles from the third decade, 1926-6, reflect con- 
cerns that could stir a thoughtful discussion in a 
parent-teacher meeting scheduled for this month: 
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“Mental Quirks and Physical Ills,” “The Public 
Library and the Local P.T.A.,” “Fathers Are Par- 
ents,” “Our Exceptional Children,” and “Are You 
a Grown-up Parent?” 

A run-down of titles from 1936 to 1946 brings us 
face to face with such still-contemporary questions as 
“What Is War Doing to Our Children?” “Is Child 
Labor Vanquished?” ‘The Antidote for Comics,” and 
“The Human Family in the Atomic Age.” 

Turning to the last decade of the magazine, we 
find a new subject, “Television: Problems and Possi- 
bilities,” in company with such persistent puzzlers as 
“Who Is Delinquent?” “Who Says Your Child Can't 
Read?” and “Straight Talk About the School Crisis.” 


o review of the past fifty years, however brief, 
N would be complete without mention of the prin- 
ciples on which the National Parent-Teacher bases 
all its presentations. Now as in the beginning, parent 
education is a chief function of the magazine, but it 
is no longer a field with any boundary lines. Instead 
it has edged into every other field where workers 
labor to throw light on human behavior and the 
forces that affect it. Education for parenthood and 
family life has become inseparable from education 
for life. Adequate parents are first of all adequate 
human beings. To help mothers and fathers lift 
themselves to a higher level of adequacy, as persons 
and as parents, the National Parent-Teacher devotes 
its pages not only to children and their development 
but to the adults who guide their destiny. 

What is the nature of the magazine’s appeal? A 
passage from the book Where Children Come First 
by Harry and Bonaro Overstreet supplies an answer: 
“The National Parent-Teacher . .. has been aim- 
ing not at mass sales but at mass education. It has 
wanted to reach thousands—and eventually millions 
—o!f mothers, fathers, and teachers, but it has wanted 
to reach them at the level of their best and their most 
dedicated intelligence.” 

Again, almost from the beginning in 1906, the 
National Parent-Teacher accented—and clearly ac- 
knowledged with the change of name in 1934—the 
principle that there can be no separation between 
home and school. Parents and teachers share the same 
tasks, and to a larger and larger degree they share the 
same responsibilities. Everything that concerns these 
partners concerns this magazine. 

Nor is it something new for the National Parent- 
Teacher to view parents and teachers as citizens with 
the right and the responsibility of taking an active 
part in civic affairs. There is scarcely any public ques- 
tion of consequence that does not bear directly on 
the welfare of children and youth. And is it not the 
task of parents and teachers to guide children to 
live as free and responsible human beings? Here 
alone is reason enough for the National Parent- 
Teacher's persistent interest in the democratic ideal— 
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its meaning and method—and the duties and responsi- 
bilities that attend our treasured heritage of freedom. 

We come now to the principle that is the source of 
all the others. As the official spokesman of the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers, this maga- 
zine strives at all times to reflect and interpret the 
program of the parent-teacher organization. It be- 
lieves that active membership in the National Con- 
gress gives purpose and power to all our efforts on 
behalf of children. To support these efforts the Na- 
tional Parent-Teacher supplies a concrete and sus- 
taining foundation of information. Standing on such 
a structure, parent-teacher members can speak clearly 
and act decisively to secure the best possible homes, 
schools, and communities for all America’s children 
and youth. 


- backward, no one can deny that in the past 


fifty years tremendous advances toward this goal 
have been made on every front—health, education, 
social services. Nor can it be denied that immense 
benefits have accrued to families and communities. 
Looking ahead, however, we know that we face tasks 
that demand the utmost in intelligence and courage. 
Today at the magazine's half-century mark there is 
still unfinished business awaiting all who care about 
children and the world they live in. 

First, there is still the critical shortage of teachers 
and classrooms. What are the prospects of wiping out 
this long-standing deficit? How widely known is the 
bleak fact that every year about two million boys 
and girls drop their studies before finishing high 
school? Can we find a way to curb this ominous 
exodus? What can we do to stop wasting the skill and 
talent of boys and girls who do graduate from high 
school but don’t go on to college? And this despite 
the urgent need for engineers, scientists, teachers, and 
government personnel? When are we going to stop 
shaking our heads in lamentation over the woeful 
state of our schools and plunge into the pressing job 
of carrying out the recommendations of the White 
House Conference on Education? 

Juvenile delinquency is another problem of na- 
tional proportions. How many of our “delinquents” 
are bad, how many just rebellious? How many are 
vicious, or just frightened? Sullen, or just insecure? 

_ How much of the responsibility for their acts is their 
own, and how much is ours? How effective are our 
law-enforcement agencies, the services we provide for 
treating juvenile offenders? What about our whole 
approach toward preventing boys and girls from tak- 
ing the wrong turn? Do we really believe that drag- 
ging children to the woodshed will help, or are we 
becoming too panicky to work out solutions through 
a calm, searching investigation of a maze of causes 
and predisposing factors? 

Then there are the crippling diseases of human 
relations—dissension, prejudice, irritation. How hard 
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are we trying to inoculate children against these ills? 

Next, there is automation, a new word for a not- 
so-new phenomenon: machines at work, As more and 
more machines liberate more and more men, what 
adjustments do we face in families, schools, communi- 
ties, places of employment? What does the change 
mean for health and fitness, for vocational guidance, 
for adult education and recreation? Can men become 
beneficiaries of automation, or will they become its 
victims? 

There is peace and disarmament. For months and 
years conferences have gone on, and the search for a 
solution still continues. It is conceivable—indeed 
essential—that a solution will evolve. Are we going 
to be ready for it when it comes? What plans do we 
have for diverting manpower and production in a 
disarmed world? What emotional and psychological 
preparations are we making for living in a world that 
has thrown arms into the dustbin of history? 


HAT other unfinished business is there? 
W What more can we do to prevent and treat 
mental illness? How can medical and dental care be 
made more generally available? Health services in 
many communities are still below minimum stand- 
ards—to the continued hazard of their residents. How 
can we tackle this task with the energy it deserves? 

Can we also step up our vigilance for the preserva- 
tion of park lands and other beauty spots? What 
measures must still be taken to conserve our natural 
resources—our soils, minerals, forests? 

Can we prepare people for the creative use of their 
expanding leisure? 

What emotional controls can be built into drivers 
to halt the slaughter on our highways? 

What can we do in the schools to give young peo- 
ple better preparation for building a stable family 
life of their own? 

Can we wipe out substandard housing in every 
community in the country? 

Can we find ways of continuing to draw on the 
experience and skills of our senior citizens? 

What about the great gaps that still exist in our 
knowledge of children’s development? Will we give 
our utmost encouragement and support to research 
designed to throw light on such questions as these? 

* What are the roots of good character, and how can 
they best be nourished? 

* What early experiences lead to the development of 
democratic attitudes and behavior? 

* When young people are caught in a conflict between 
varying sets of standards and demands—those of their 
family and those of school and community—how can we 
help them resolve that conflict satisfactorily? 

Millions of men and women who were P.T.A. mem- 
bers helped fashion the last half century. The maga- 
zine made its contribution. The half century ahead 
of us will have no less need of vision, knowledge, 
understanding, and skill. 





OH. Armstrong Roberts 


WHAT RESPONSIBILITY do we have for the intelligent 
child? By the intelligent child I do not mean the 
genius, the rare brilliant child. I mean the bright, 
likable, highly desirable American kid we all know 

Actually our first obligation to this child is a very 
commonplace one—to see that he is informed. You 
can't separate knowledge and intelligence. Being 
bright is no good if you don’t know what you're talk 
ing about. If you begin with insufficient or erroneous 
information, cleverness is only likely to lead you 
further astray 

In this respect I think American parents and teach 
ers have done a wondertul job. Today it’s infinitely 
easier to be informed than ever before in history. 
Many small towns have good, workable libraries, and 
every good school and every college is expected to 
have one. Millions of children and adults can turn 
to these library shelves for a large mass of useful 
factual information. I’m not thinking here of li 
braries stocked with rare, abstruse works. I have in 
mind the great standard reference tools like encyclo 
pedias and dictionaries. ‘Today these valuable tools 
are within reach of everybody, Almost every school 
teaches its pupils how to use them. And when a spark 
suddenly makes a child curious about something, he 
knows where he can find out what he wants to know. 

| have vast faith in curiosity. For the desire to 


know is very deep in human beings. Just as tender 


grass thrusts upward and breaks through asphalt and 


concrete, just as freezing water can break rocks, so 


the tender mind of a child has power to crack ig 
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Tyranny is a brand of nonsense that 
will have a hard time taking root 
where children have been assured 

the right to question and the right to 
know, practice in independent thinking 


and schooling in simple courage. 


norance. There is no royal road to knowledge, of 
course, but neither is the pathway dark and hidden. 

scing informed also brings a sort of minor bonus. 
The more anyone knows, the more he realizes what 
he doesn't know. Learned people are those who are 
most keenly aware of the limitations of their knowl- 
edge. And this awareness is to a large extent the 
basis of humor—one of the great sweeteners of life. 


Our second obligation to the intelligent child is 
to encourage the questioning spirit in him. The in- 
telligent person must question. He must be skepti- 
cal. He must demand credentials before he believes. 
Of course we can’t examine every fact; most of what 
we know we have to take on faith. But there are ways 
of making test borings, detecting signs of unreliabil- 
ity, and the mere existence of incredulity is often 
enough to keep the worst forms of deception at a 
distance. 

Phe questioning spirit is a great defense for the 
intelligent young person. The predators of the mod- 
ern world—at least in the sections of it where we live 

work through thought control, clichés, dogmas, 
isms. All these clamor for allegiance and blind devo- 
tion, particularly for the allegiance of the bright, 
eager students just coming out into the world, The 
boy or girl leaving a sheltered home or college has 
no idea of the immensity of the forces marshaled 
against him, all of them bearing appearances that 
are fair, promising, and reasonable. 
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Bergen Evans 


Author, Television Wit, and Professor of 
English, Northwestern University 


It is our duty to protect children by warning them 
to ask questions first, by cautioning them not to be 
lieve the first person who comes along offering a 
fine-sounding ism. I don’t mean that we should make 
a child completely negative in his thinking. There 
are worthy causes and acceptable beliefs, but he must 
find them. He must be able to distinguish the fal 
lacious from the valid. 

Che child is fortunate indeed if from the begin 
ning he has been taught to question and to demand 
proof. A man gives his heart with his faith, and if he 
lets himself be duped he has been sold into slavery. 
\ man must not give his mind until he has chal 
lenged and tested and been shown. 

We must certainly also encourage the intelligent 
child to be self-reliant. In physical matters the Ameri 
can public school system has been doing a wonderful 
job of teaching self-reliance. In the realm of ideas, 
however, we face a paradox. To teach a child we 
must get him to accept authority. Yet the very thing 
we want to teach him later on is not to accept au 
thority unquestioningly 

As a parent I see the dilemma we are in. I have 
to tell my boys, “You must do this because I say so.” 
Often there is a real danger, but they don’t realize 
it and there’s no time to explain. It’s our job to 
protect our children, so we first inculcate in them 
the principle of authority and later encourage them 
to challenge the principle. This is difficult. | don’t 
know how it is to be done, but I am sure that it 
must be done. Many values that pass as absolute cer 
tainties are simply outworn remnants of institutions 
that no longer serve the contemporary world 

Strong forces drive all of us, including our children, 
toward contormity. [hese forces are necessary to pre 
serve society. Even so, we must resist them—not to 
the point of anarchy but certainly to the point of 
defending our own interpretations. We cannot be 
lieve something simply because we are told to believe 


it. We have to know that it is worthy of our belief. 
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One thing that disturbs me today is a certain 
apathy, a certain emptiness in young people. They 
are full of everything admirable, but there seems to 
be no core of fire in them, no determination, Per 


haps they are timid, Perhaps we have all been fright- 


ened in the last thirty years. If not, I don't know 
why not; no generation of humanity has had more 
reason to be deeply frightened. Within the lifetime 
of all of us here, we have seen how terrifyingly thin 
is the veneer of civilization, so thin that it can be 
easily destroyed, 

Perhaps I detect in my students the reflection of 
our own paralyzing fear. Sull, we must encourage 
them to form rash opinions, to move ahead even 
when we think that they shouldn't, because there is 
danger in doing nothing at all. 


When I was in college I was taught that the gifted 
man approached closer and closer to greatness as he 
developed, and finally achieved it. After studying 
literature rather intensively for thirty years, I don’t 
think greatness comes that way. What happens, | 
think, is this: A young genius at first hasn't the 
courage to work differently from others. ‘Then sud 
denly he does a job his own way. 

Sinclair Lewis is a good example of this theory. 
Early in his career he wrote five novels, all of them 
incredibly bad. Then he wrote Main Street, not to 
please the Saturday Evening Post, tor which he had 
written the other five, but to please Sinclair Lewis, 
To his amazement the book was good. Sinclair Lewis 
didn’t gradually “approach” Main Street. He did it 
suddenly. Then he did Babbitt and other good books. 

I don’t mean that writing to please yourself will 
produce great writing. It has produced millions of 
reams of very bad writing. But if you have the origi 
nal capacity—and I think that every young person 
has some—you can only write your own way. Some 
times it takes great courage for a young person to 
believe in his own way, and to believe that his way 
is the right way. So let us encourage these young 
people. We will get many bad performances, but 
occasionally we will get a good one. 

So much for our obligations to the individual 
child. If we inform him, if we make him reasonably 
doubtful of important things, if we teach him to be 
self-reliant, we have accomplished a great deal. But 
now let us leave this individual particular child and 
think of all of us collectively—of society. 

What are our obligations to society in developing 
intelligence? In the first place, I think we have a 
perfect right to ask “Do we owe anything to society?” 
Suppose you have a bright child. Why shouldn't he 
develop his intelligence to take advantage of others? 
Why shouldn't we encourage him to? He has an asset 
that he can use to exploit others. Why not himself 
against the world? 





The suggestion is unthinkable because we know 
that intelligence can function only in a civilized and 
orderly society. You can’t use your intelligence in a 
complete anarchy. 

The intelligent person wants to live the fullest life 
possible, and he wants to live in accordance with his 
nature as a human being. That means, lor most peo 
ple, getting married and having children. And that 
means reposing in others the really important things 
in life. We give hostages to fortune; we are no longer 
free movers. We know that those lor whom we hope 
to shape a better society must have stability. Othe: 

ise they will not have a chance to develop fully and 
be the sort of people we want them to be 

All parents want a stable world, and that is why 
the family is the basis of society, Even gangsters want 
a stable world, Once they have held up a bank, they 

ant a stable currency—at least as long as the money 
they have stolen holds out! And when they are mak 
ing a getaway from some atrocious crime, they expect 
other people to obey traffic laws. | am sure a man 
escaping from a murder or a bank robbery would be 
highly indignant if another man cut through a red 
light ahead of him, He expects a law-abiding society. 
Phat is what every intelligent parent and teacher, 
every intelligent human being wants, because a stable 
ociety is the only one in which the intelligent person 
can live. Anarchy and dictatorships do not favor the 
life of the mind, 

How shall we encourage our bright child to use his 
mind in order to be a good member of society? We 
have to teach him to be honest and fair, to see that 
justice and toleration are the foundations of an or 
derly world, 

\s a superior person, too, he must be aware of his 
biases and attempt to control them, There is really 
no such thing as unprejudiced thinking, Prejudices 
are to our minds as habits are to our bodies, and we 
cannot lace any situation unpreyudiced, But we can 
know in what ways we are biased and make allow- 


ance for these biases. 


The Ultimate Virtue 


If we urge our intelligent child, for his own good 
and for society's, to be honest, he certainly has to 
be brave as well. Courage is the supreme virtue be 
cause it is the guarantor of every other virtue, Unless 
a man has courage he has no virtues, You may say 
ol someone, “He tells the truth unless he's intimi 
dated.” Or “He'll do the right thing unless he’s 
frightened.” Anybody can do as much, A virtue is 
meaningless unless it’s linked with the courage to 
practice that virtue even when it is not necessarily 
sale or easy to do so. 

I don't know how to teach people to be brave. 
Possibly we do it more by example than by precept. 
In 1984 George Orwell made a profound statement 


when he said, “There is only one treedom in Iile, 
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and that is the freedom to say two and two make 
four.”’ All other freedoms spring from that one, even 
though it is not always easy to say that two and two 
make four. Your boss may assert that two and two 
make five. Then what are you going to do? Say 
that they make four and run the risk of losing your 
job? 

In America we have a tradition of dissent, of 
speaking out. Here we have in all walks of life men 
who are prepared to be fired, if need be. They are a 
great national asset, and we need that asset. With- 
out it, nonsense and tyrannies based on nonsense are 
likely to gain control. 

The opportunity to be brave won't come to most 
of us in a highly spectacular test. It will come when 
we have the choice of speaking our minds or shutting 
up. And it will be a good thing lor the world if we 
speak our minds, 

We must also somehow encourage the intelligent, 
informed, and courageous to be active, because in- 


formed inactivity is cynicism. It wasn’t by chance 


that the first public library in Rome was set up in 


the Temple of Liberty. 

Here too I think we are doing an excellent job. 
One of the most encouraging documents of modern 
times, in my Opinion, is a report published by Time. 
According to it, people who have taken liberal arts 
courses, either exclusively or along with professional 
courses, are lar more active in community enterprises 
such as the P.T.A. than students who have taken only 
professional courses. Here is resounding justification 
for education in the liberal arts. They awaken a 
sense ol social responsibility, a sense of oneness with 
the community. 

Since the bright child is likely to meet with more 
than average resistance, since his task is immense and 
things are lar from being what they seem, we must 
also encourage him to be patient, not too hopeful at 
first, and not too easily disheartened. 

Olten students ask to see me after class. Then they 
will put to me a question—some question that in 
thousands of years all humanity hasn't succeeded in 
answering. Having asked it, they stand there eagerly, 
waiting impatiently for my answer. I don’t know 
whether to laugh or cry. And they just go away, 
thinking I’m feeble-minded, I guess. 

I hope you did not expect me to answer or to 
solve the age-old problems of education. I have, 
rather, simply shared with you my doubts and un- 
certainties. But in such a sharing I feel there ts 
strength, and my fears for the future are certainly 
less because the National Congress, this great organ- 
ization of parents and teachers, exists in America 


today. 





This article is an abridgment of the banquet ad- 
dress given by Dr. Evans at the 1956 convention of 


the National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
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If the first issue of this magazine had had a Worth a Try 
page, what items might have appeared? We offer these 
possibilities, culled from papers and periodicals of 1906 





Chicago motorists whose busin¢ 


pleasure takes them beyond the city 
limits will be wise to proceed with ex 
traordinary caution alter crossing th 
city line \ 
local 


the environs of -Chicago. Car 


substantial nmumber ol 


drivers have lost their way in 
owners 
will be cheered to learn, however, that 
the unhappy prospect of going astray 
upon leaving the edge of the city 

not in all probability face them 
definitely The Motor ¢ 


recently relief in the form of 


Chicago 
voted 
road signs to be posted and paid for 


with funds from the Club's treasury 


Do your back and ims ache from 
the strenuous chore of kneading bread 
Let the 


rescuc This 


breadmaker come. to 


] 


large pail with a 
device at the top, will spare 


bakers’ back I he pa 
upply olf dough 


the distress of 
holds a 

When your dough is high enough for 
kneading handle for 


minutes and the | 


family-sized 


imply turn the 


three bread will be 


kneaded pertectly without backbreak 


ing pummeé ling on your part. 


The probation system ha won avo 
{ Mother 


ol conhidence 
Pennsy! 


Council ol 


from the 
Germantown 
nia. As a pi ictical demonstration of it 
upport the ¢ ouncil decided to under 
write the ilary ol one probation olhicer 


for one year. The annual stipend wa 


t at six hundred dollars 


Ladies 


have trouble with 


when you go motoring 


uriru 


veils: Does the 
flutter 


flimsy labri 


about your face like 


icht? You can end the 


by bunching the veil ends to 
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little rosettes. Then weigh down the 


rosettes with gold tassels. 


layer of fine matting between 


heet and mattress cools the bed, 


“Ye maids, wear ye gingham aprons, 
bibs and come 


work 


ind ye men, bring ye 


prepared to labor at ye deco 


ind conscientiously This in 
ition brought nine young couples to 
home of Frances Velma French tor 
id-fashioned candy pull. We ar 

to Nl iss 


her story of how she pro 


French, who 1s a 


les isurable evening for eight 
echh yout 

Mi French has a kitchen 
\ candy pull also calls ton 


people 
roomy 
unatel 
ugar, molasses, nuts, and 
Belore the party Miss French 
it recipe one tor each cou 
Cpa! it¢ lips ol papel The 
numbered one to nine, and 
iry utensils were placed on a 
in the center of the kitchen 
by ribbon she made nine 
each pal in. one of mine 
bows were placed in two 
of each color in each dish 


took off 


hose a bow and pinned it 


their wraps up 


nstairs the gentlemen did 

entleman then sought 

vith the matching bow as 

in the candy pull 

candy making the guests 

anced, At the end of the trolu 
fruit, and sweet cider were 


evcning produced some 


ome indifferent candy 
sts the occasion brought 


ibundance, 


who are solicitous about 


particularly readers who 


have a crowning glory of unusual lux 
uriance, may benefit from two recom 
Kmma Walk 


loosely at 


mendations made by Dr 
er: “Braid the hau night 
Change frequently the style of arrang 
ing it, as it is so heavy it overheats the 


head where it is coiled.” 


Under a new French law, automo 
bile licenses will be issued only to driv 
infirmities that 


ers tree of physical 


would unfit them for controlling a cat 


Baking day can bring you an extra 
supply of hot dishwater if you will 
fill two five-pound lard pails with cold 
water and set them in the lower oven 
while the upper oven is used for bak 


ing. The pails hold about five quarts 


Does logic have 
of fashion? Elizabeth White 
ol the 


issue with those who would dispute the 


1 place in the realm 
president 
Dressmakers’ Association, takes 
particularly in the hem-line di 

Miss White reasons thusly 


“What's the use of having pretty shoes 


poet 
vision 
ind then having your dre 0 long no 
theme It i 
skirt of a 


body can sec quite proper 


to have the white summer 


dress as inches from the 


ground. The short skirts must be full 
of course, and they must have under 


neath them a plain: petticoat with a 


haircloth flounce.” 


For chandeliers that sparkle all sum 


mer long, wipe them once a weck with 
a cloth dipped in kerosene oil. Fly 


specks vanish under this treatment 
which can also be used on gilt picture 
latter wet the 


lig! 
ight 


frames. Lo clean the 
cloth 
stroke, else the 


only slightly and use a 


gilt may rub off 
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© H. Armstrong Roberts 


This is the third article in the 1956-57 study program on adolescence. 


bETS GIRL—an event without which the human 
could not go on, an event as natural, as desir 

ble, as inevitable as eating or breathing or the sun's 
ing, and yet an event that many parents and chil 
lren have not learned to handle with insight, bal 
we, and maturity. Some parents approach it fear 
fully, as something against which they must fight a 
battle and probably a losing one. Some young peopl 
ipproach it not as an important link in a chain that 
eventually lead to their goals of marriage and 

hem own family life, but rather as an open door to 
freedom and perhaps to license. Sometimes both sides 


ie dominated by emotion. Neither uses its head 


The Good Is Enemy of the Best 
One reason for conflicts that may arise at the boy 
meets girl stage is that parents may contuse the less 
important with the more lmMportant Dake the case 
1 Betty. Betty's parents insisted that at fifteen she 
too young to use make-up or have a formal 
fact, there was a whole series of such arbitrary 
trictions—arbitrary from Betty’s point of view. It 
is difheult for her to get dates. Her already-devel 
ymped self-consciousness and tendency to withdraw 
ere accentuated. All too often she was left sitting 
unhappily at home while the members of her class 
ere having normal adolescent fun. Now that Betty 
is eighteen, her parents are worried about her being 


out, and Betty resents her walltlower status 
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Which was more important, that Betty wear no make 
up and have no formal or that Betty have normal 
contacts with boys? Which is more important, that 
young people come home from a date at eleven in 
stead of eleven-filteen or that they participate in the 
activities of their own group? 

Of course there are limits. I am not suggesting 
that adolescents be allowed to run wild without 
guidance of any sort. But I have seen so many cases 


in which issues were made bf relatively inconse- 


quenuial matters and the really important things 


were lost in the shuffle. The boy-meets-girl stage is 
one in which children are taking major steps toward 
a new independence. The way for parents to help 
most is to hold fast to a few big things and let a lot 
of little things go by the board; to keep the doors of 
communication open; and to be sure not to alienate 
themselves from their children unnecessarily, at a 
time when children turn more and more toward 
others outside the family anyway 

Parents sometimes are as impulsive, short-sighted, 
and immature as the children they criticize. Take 
the case of Anne, who was a junior in high school and 
had been going with Bill for about a year. She and 
Bill were in love. They talked of marriage, not im 
mediately but some day. Whenever Anne mentioned 
love and marriage, her parents became upset and 
angry. The more they argued, the more Anne stead 
fastly held her position—naturally. Finally they fore 
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bade her to see Bill. They talked of sending her away 
to a distant college, to separate the two. It was not 
surprising that Anne and Bill married secretly during 
their senior year. 

If Anne's parents had only realized that most ado- 
lescent “loves” burn themselves out in time, if they 
had let her date Bill, if they had not erected a barrier 
between her and themselves, if they had talked about 
marriage with her and stalled for time—then they 
would not have precipitated an elopement. 


Customs Pass, Values Abide 

One reason for conflict and misunderstanding be- 
tween parents and children is social change. When 
your child says, “Things were different when you 
were young,” he is probably right. True, certain 
fundamentals do not change, but many customs, prac 
tices, and attitudes have changed since you were your 
child's age. For example, chastity is no less important 
today than it ever was. On the other hand, consider 
what has happened in connection with kissing. In the 
old days kissing was assumed to have meaning. It was 
sometimes “‘stolen fruit,’” but it was also a sign that 
two young people thought of each other as special. 
Now the questions teen-agers ask over and over again 
are not about meaning but merely about the “green 
light.” “Shall I let him kiss me on our first date or 
wait until the second or third?” “Shouldn't she let 
me kiss her good night after I’ve taken her out?’ 
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Parents need to know what language they are inter- 
preting when they appraise such a thing as a good- 
night kiss. 

The same is true of “necking” and “petting.” With 
the freedom of association between boys and girls 
these days, the open discussion, the bombardment of 
suggestions directed toward them from so many 
sources, it is not surprising that they are freer in their 
contacts than young people used to be in the days of 
greater inhibition and restraint. The solution to the 
problem is not “It’s all wrong; it has got to be 
stopped” —as if times had not changed and young 
people could be compelled to behave like their an- 
cestors. Rather we need to help them choose between 
practices and attitudes that may be seriously destruc: 
tive and those that are not likely to be harmtul. 

The goals most young people have for themselves 
are about the same as those their parents have for 
them: success in social relations, popularity with 
both sexes, and an eventual happy marriage. But they 
do not always see clearly the relation between what 
they do and what they want. Parents can help them 
gain such understanding if, in approaching the prob- 
lem, they give their children the impression that they 
are for them, not against them. 

What about going steady? This is one of the “hot 
spots” among high school and even college students. 
Of course we expect young people to go steady if 
they are moving toward engagement and marriage. 
But the big problem is that of going steady both in 
early adolescent years and in the very early part of a 
couple’s relationship. 

There is something to be said for going steady, 
Parents know whom their child is dating, and the 
young people grow to know each other better, But 
there are also several points to be made against going 
steady. In the first place, it is the path of least re 
sistance. Neither the boy nor the girl has to make 
much effort to grow personally or become more at- 
tractive. Second, going steady narrows a young per 
son's circle of acquaintances. In the long pull he will 
have less experience in the light of which to make 
a choice of marriage partner. 

Third, going steady is one thing when it is a mat 
ter of individual choice. It is quite another when it 
is part of a system within which the individual has 
practically no choice. In some high schools, for exam 
ple, a student either goes steady or not at all, 

Such a system is vicious. But it is extremely difh- 
cult, if not impossible, for one student to buck it 
alone. The solution, if it comes at all, is more likely to 
come through group action. One wise Texas mother, 
whose daughter faced this and other related problems 
in high school, invited the daughter's girl friends and 


their mothers to a tea. The group discussed various 
problems such as going steady, hours for coming in 
alter dates, dating on school nights, and formal 
dances and corsages. Finally, they reached a common 
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agreement, so that no girl in the group would feel 
different from her friends. The plan worked, but 
only because mothers and daughters did it together 
with mutual understanding, respect for each other's 
views, and free exchange of ideas. 

In the fourth place, going steady often leads to 
false confidence, as it did with Rosalie. At seventeen 
she was about to drop out of school and marry a 
boy of eighteen, whom she had known for six weeks. 
For three of those six weeks they had been engaged. 
Rosalie insisted that with her experience she was 
ready to choose a husband. She said, “I know what I 
want in a man.” She had started dating at twelve. 
Belore she was thirteen she was going steady. By six- 
teen she had gone steady several times and been 
engaged twice. Now after three weeks of her third 
engagement she was determined to marry. She did 
not see that her experience showed nothing more 
clearly than that she was not ready to make a deci- 
sion about marriage. Going steady had given her a 
false confidence. Shortly before her wedding day 
Rosalie became ill. By the time she recovered, the 
affair with the boy had burned itself out. 


Marriage Is Not for the Immature 


\dequate statistics are not available, but in recent 
years there appears to have been a significant increase 
in high school marriages. In a large school it is not 
unusual for several dozen students to marry in a 
given year. | am not prepared to enumerate Causes 
or suggest remedies for this situation, ‘There is no 
quick and easy short-cut solution, 

It would be too broad a generalization to say that 
no high school student should marry. On the other 
hand, we can be sure that there are many who are not 
yet ready. At first when boy and girl are attracted 
to one another, they are attracted not so much to 
individual personalities as to the quality of boyness 
or girlness, as the case may be. Hence they can fall 
into and out of “Yove” with amazing rapidity. At this 
tage young people are not ready to make a final 
choice of a lifelong partner, 

High school marriages do dramatize the need for 
home, church, and school to provide young people 
with an adequate understanding of marriage. Fre- 
quently the school in which student marriages are 
deplored offers no course on marriage. For example, 
in a certain midwestern high school more than forty 
tudents married during the past school year, Yet no 
course in the curriculum of that school provides any 
marriage education 

\nother reason why some parents handle the boy- 
meets girl situation unwisely is that they are dete 
mined to maintain the family group just as it was 
when the child was younger. They resist the idea of 
the child’s marrying and leaving home, thus making 
things difheult for the child and for themselves and 


failing to prepare him for what is probably ince vitable. 
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Why can’t parents look forward to a child's marriage 
—not an immediate marriage or a hasty one or an 
unwise one but a happy, successful marriage at the 
proper time? Then they are in a position to help the 
child build constructively toward that end. And 
when the wedding day at last arrives, they can look 
upon it as a day of achievement, marking a job well 
done, rather than a personal defeat. 


Built-in Standards for Teen-age Youth 


Parents can always exercise some control and guid- 
ance when boy meets girl. But nowadays, with so 
many activities drawing young people away from the 
home, parents cannot be on the job every minute. 
The solution to the problem, then, is to begin in 
the early years—long before boy is even interested in 
meeting girl—to develop attitudes and standards that 
will operate at a distance later on. 

The same is true of discussion. Parents assume, and 
rightly, that the boy-meets-girl period is one that 
brings new questions, new problems, new emotions. 
They suspect that their child wants and needs to talk 
with someone about it. Yet “How can we get him to 
talk?” is the common plea. Often these parents have 
to be told that perhaps it is too late. For fifteen years 
or so they kept the doors of communication closed 
because they would not discuss freely the questions 
their child asked and the observations of life that he 
made. Now they want to open the doors. But the 
hinges and the lock have rusted through long years 
ol non-use 

Some parents have another sort of concern with 
regard to discussion. They know that the child is 
talking about his problems with someone other than 
themselves—lor example, a teacher or counselor, They 
feel left out or sometimes hurt. They did keep the 
doors of communication open. Their child used to 
talk freely with them. Now without any apparent 
reason he seems to preter someone else. These parents 
need to be assured that this is normal and natural. 
It is part of the child’s growing independence, and 
they may wisely accept it as such, 


Parents, Too, Need a Sense of Security 


On the whole, modern parents are a_ worried, 
badgered lot. On every hand they are told how many 
mistakes they make. But even the experts cannot 
agree completely on what the mistakes are or what 
should be done about them. One almost gets the im 
pression that everybody has the impression that no- 
body, parents or children, is doing anything good 
or right. 

How very far from the truth! For the great ma 
jority of young people are healthy, well-adjusted, 
maturing, productive individuals upon whom we can 
safely pin our hopes. They will come through. They 
will weather the storm of adolescence and safely navi- 


gate the boy-meets-girl period in their lives. 
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nd WHAT’S HAPPENING IN EDUCATION? 


e What are the daily topics to be highlighted during 
this year’s American Education Week? A_N 


The seven topics that will be featured and consid 
ered each day of American Education Week (No 
vember 11 17) all pertain to the general theme of 
this 1956 observance, “Schools for a Strong America 
and afford a broad range for discussion. ‘They were 
chosen by the four organizations that have 
sored the week ever since it originated, thirty-six 
years ago: the National Education Association, the 
National Congress of Parents and Te 
Office of Education, and the Ameri rion. Here 
they are 

Noveml Our Spiritual ind 

No mb 2 boda. Education 

Democracy 
mber 13. Schools for Sale ane 

November 14. Schools for ‘Trained 
November 15. A Good Classroom 
November 16. National Teacher 
November 17. Schools for a Unit 


It’s not too late to order program 
observance—that 1s, if you write immed 
packet of American Education Week material 
able from the National Education Association 
Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D 


e Our local newspaper continue 

call / poor methods of teachin 

confident that our schools are do 
we lack facts. Can you tell us 


for the editor? 


There are wo new document 
one interested in reading 


ter Readers for Our 7 
papers by nationally known 
first International Reading 
cago last April Available for 
Mavazine 44 West Fort 
Satlin nto Readin 

modern reading method 

itl comparative 

taught today thar 


pamphlet is available from 


NATIONAL PARENT-TEACHI 


Relations Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Wash 
ington 6, D. C., for filty cents 

Feachers and P.T.A. committees can use the first 
of these booklets to advantage; the second can be 
read with pleasure by any citizen—including your 
editor, | hope. 

On this subject of reading we must try not to 
overclaim. Remember that our schools are now try 
ing to teach more students for more years. In the 
past the nonreaders dropped out, 

Nevertheless you will find on page 53 of Better 
Readers for Our Times this statement 


1. Careful studies indicate that, when comparisons are 
made of pupils with the same general ability and back 
ground opportunity, boys and girls read as well as, or a 
little better than, the children of twenty to filty years ago 

2. While illiteracy in the United States has been reduced 
to 2.5 per cent, about 11 per cent of the adult population 


has net completed four vears ol school 


» Lhe average American adult is reading at a level 


equivalent to that of a ninth-grader 


Certainly the public schools deserve the highest praise 


for this notable progress in the teaching of reading 


If we have reading delinquents, perhaps they are 
adults rather than children. Consider these contrasts 

“Roughly one-half of our adult population read 
ho books,” according to Dr. William S. Gray “About 
25, per cent read from one to nine books per year, 
and another 18 per cent read 10 or more books per 
year. One may take comfort from the fact that fully 
7 per cent olf our vast population read »0 Or more 
books pel ycal 

Our children, stimulated by parents and teachers, 
do rather better. Recently a publishing associate, 
Martin Levin, told me of the rise of the Wonder 
took series for children up to twelve 

hese books,” he said, “were introduced in 1949 

We now sell more than thirty million a year, Our 
checkers in supermarkets find that thousands of moth 
ers buy a book a week just as regularly as they buy 
groceries.” 

Sales of Golden Books run into similar astronomi 
cal figures. Landmark Books sales now exceed six 


million copies; Allabout Books, run to five hun 
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dred thousand. Children’s Book Club members av 
erage four books a year. Members of the Teen Age 
Book Club last year bought with their own pocket 
money nearly four and a half million books 

Mrs. Carrie Steagle of Holliday, Texas, writes me 
that her fourth grade (thirty-three children) read 
more than nine hundred books last year. She knows 
this to be true because of Ferdinand. Ferdinand is 

large Texas steer drawn on a big cardboard sheet, 

hich is now in my office. Every time one of Mrs. 
Steagle’s fourth-graders read a book, he had the right 
to brand Ferdinand with his initials. His hide is 
covered with initials from nose to tail. I haven't 
counted them, but I'll take Mrs. Steagle’s word that 
the brands bear witness to more than nine hundred 
books read by the children. 

Certainly teachers and parents can, and are, bring 


ing up a new generation of enthusiastic readers. 


¢ The school staff in our town wants us to adopt a 
new kind of marking system. Our P.T.A. has been 
asked to study proposals and possibilities. Where 
can we find the latest information on systems of re 
porting children’s progress? —Mrs. S. R. T. 

Marks are the coin of the school realm. That's why 
we question any proposal to change the base—and 
perhaps the value—of this all-important. educational! 
currency. The lads and lassies who amass enough 
cholastice gold can be admitted to college. They may 
even win scholarships. ‘Those who don’t, stay home. 

For years conscientious educators have worried 
about this problem. They are the honest bankers who 
must give out scholastic “gold” marks. 

Do we know,” they ask, “that Jane, who gets a B 
plus, is really superior to Mary, who gets only B's? 
Hlow can we call marks fair when men teachers grade 
harder than women teachers? And how do we know 
that our tests measure truly important knowledge?’ 

Lhese questions drive educators to seck new and 
better solutions to the marking proble m 

What can you do? | recommend that you obtain 
ind study a new twenty-five-cent pamphlet, Lvalu 
ating and Reporting Pupil Progress, by John W. M 
Rothney This is No 7 in the What Research Says 
to the Teacher series issued by the N.E.A.’s Depart 
ment of Classroom Teachers and the American Edu 
cational Research Association. (The address is 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C.) 

You and your local teachers will find Dr. Rothney 
i hard master. Says he: 

\ single mark cannot indicate to a pupil the points on 
vlich he needs to improve. Marks indicate no next steps 
for him, his parents, or his future teacher. They are sim 
ply the judgment of the teacher, possibly affected by un 
related matters. They usually average out judgments about 
various elements in a pupil's progress so that meaning 
ind value are lost. They often cause harm by increasing 
enseless Competitiveness among pupils. 
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School marks may direct the attention of pupils, parents 
and classroom teachers away from the real purposes of 
education toward symbols that represent success but do 
not emphasize its elements or meaning. 

What about standardized tests that give results 
compared to national norms? 


“Only rarely will a classroom teacher find a stand- 


ardized achievement test score more helpful in the 
evaluation of his pupils’ progress than the observa- 
tional and diagnostic procedures that he can devise.” 

“Students who understand rather than memorize 
are frequently penalized by true-false items.” 

What about check lists appraising “intangible” 
learning, such as citizenship qualities? 

“Rating and checking of this kind is likely to be 
a compilation of errors, for the procedure is a relic 
of the dark ages of psychology.” 

And what of the anecdotal method? 

“Claims to objectivity in the method are greatly 
exaggerated.” 

What, then, can we use to evaluate pupil progress 
and achievement? “No one of the many technics 
considered has sufficient merit to recommend its use 
in isolation. ... 

“Perhaps the most serious error that classroom 
teachers [and parents] could make in the area of 
evaluating a pupil’s progress would be that of be- 
coming converts to one or even a few theories about 
behavior or methods of evaluating and reporting 
about it, and of using them exclusively.” 

What does Dr. Rothney recommend? Buy the pam 


phlet and find out. 


e J am at work ona book to give practical SUL LeS- 
tions to parents on how they can help their children 
with their reading problems. I hope the book will 
contain many, many examples of what parents have 
done and are doing. I wish to pass on to other par 
ents true accounts of ways in which families encow 
ave Johnny and Mary to read, I hope to show 
through examples how the parent can contribute 
concretely to the child’s increased reading skill and 
vreater reading pleasure. What are parents doing to 
use children’s interests as springboards to reading? 
How are they using TV, movies, and comics to stim 
ulate children’s interest in reading? How are they 
working with teachers and librarians to promote 
reading? Will you please extend this request for help 
to the readers of the National Parent-Teacher, who 
know so many of the answers to these perplexing 


questions? —N. L. 


\ll letters sent in response to this invitation will 
be forwarded to the author. You will render a great 
service to others by giving the author specific exam 
ples. The book on which she is at work will be wide 
ly distributed in an inexpensive paper-bound edition. 

—WiLLIAM D. BouTWELL 
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Mary L. North way 


Supervisor, Research Division, Institute of Child 


Study, University of Toronto 


WHEN LINDA CAME TO KINDERGARTEN she was a very 
strange little girl. Sometimes she would hide in a cor 
ner, hanging her head and refusing to speak to the 
children. At other times she would burst into a rage, 
snatch the children’s playthings, and even hit or slap 
a youngster who was doing nothing to her at all. 
Naturally the staff was very much concerned. The 
psychologist who had given Linda a personality test 
said the child had very deep fears and a great many 
bizarre ideas about people hurting or harming her. 

One day the kindergarten teacher heard the chil 
dren talking about Linda. One said, “I think Linda’s 
funny because she hasn't any friends."” Another an 
swered, “Well, let’s be her friends!” And so they 
tried, They included her in their play. They showed 
her the things they were interested in. They were 
her friends. 

Whether it was because of the children’s efforts 
or the staff's careful program of therapy is hard to 
say, but Linda improved a great deal. By the time 
she finished first grade she had settled to her school 
work well and got along quietly and calmly with the 
other children. 

Children’s friendliness for one another is very im- 
portant to their total personality growth. During the 
past fifteen years the Institute of Child Study in the 
University of Toronto has been studying the social 
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Whenever friend finds friend, an allian« 
comes into being an informed alliance 


against loneliness against emptine 


No child need be denied the sola« 


relationships of children up to twelve. And we have 
learned some rather surprising things. 

We found that it is as natural for children to like 
other children as it is for them to eat, though they 
have to learn the art of expressing this affection just 
as they have to learn how and what and when to eat. 
The child Johnny feels most at home with will not 
be the same child as the one Billy likes best, nor may 
Johnny's favorite be particularly outstanding or bril- 
liant or charming in adults’ eyes. Nevertheless each 
child, from nursery school days on, finds some chil 
dren whom he especially prefers and with whom he 
particularly enjoys working or playing. 

This fact of preference, of course, remains through- 
out life. In the vast world of people there are always 
a few who mean a great deal to each of us. They give 
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us the warmth and intimacy of human living, enrich 
our activities, and protect us from a feeling of lone 
liness. The important thing that we have to learn is 
that we like them not because they are better or 
superior to other people but because we value them 
as a sort of extension of ourselves. 

Preferences begin very early, we learned. Even the 
youngest child in nursery will tell us quite freely 
whom he likes to play with. Or we can watch and 
see that certain three-year-olds always drift to the 
sandbox together. Even when they don’t carry on 
mutual, play they like digging together, simply be 
cause they enjoy being side by side. Indeed, Dr. ]. B. 
Moreno of New York, studying a group of nine in 
fants in an orphanage, found that certain babies 
always crawled over to be near certain other babies. 
They seemed to be happier and more content when 


they were close to their favored ones. 


A Procession of Pals 


Children’s friendships change. We adults are apt 
to think that human relations are or should be per 
manent, Actually relationships even in’ marriage 
change and grow. With children they change day by 
day, month by month, and year by year. Children 
seem to grow into, and then grow beyond, one an 
other 

It appears that childhood is the natural time for 
experimenting in human relations. George may be 
best friends with Joe for a while. Then he may ce 
cide to follow Archie, the class hero. Next he may go 
through a period of flitting around with a number 
of different pals. Sometimes he may (and this is when 
parents often get worried) go through a stage of be 
ing friends just with himself and, as it were, having 
a rest from social living 

! remember Margaret, who was a very brilliant 
child in’ first grade. She brought large books on 
cience to school with her and was hardly aware of 
the children. Then one day she told the teacher that 
he was going to learn to make friends. So each week 
we would see her being especially nice to some other 
children. After a few weeks Margaret said to the 
teacher, “Well, I've been triends with Dottie, and 
I've been triends with Joe, and I played with Maudie 
and Debbie so this week | think I'll pick out lan 
and be triends with him.” 

lhere ave many varieties of friendship The more 
I have studied children’s triendships, the less [am 
vorricd about them. IT think that the greatest thing 
ve have discovered is the variety ol friendships that 
can exist among youngsters. Some like a lot of chil 
dren; some prefer only one or two. Some children 
lecl at home with youngsters who are more outstand 
ing or show more leadership than themselves. Other 
children are more comtortable helping the younger 
or less competent. There are as many “patterns of 


friendship” as there are patterns of snowllakes, and 
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no one is the ideal one for every child. However, 
unlike snowflakes, these are evolving patterns. Par- 
ents who are concerned with their child’s present 
pattern may do well to sit patiently and wait to see 


what comes next. 


The Problem of Popularity 


Some children need help. ‘There are two patterns 
of children’s social relations that do give me some 
concern. One, which may surprise you, is that of the 
overly popular child—the youngster who is always 
the leader, always the hero in the group, captain of 
the team, or monitor of the class and who is upset 
if he feels for a moment that he isn't “top dog.” That 
child may be striving for admiration because he feels 
a lack of real affection in the home. Not being loved, 
he tries to be admired, Actually too much praise and 
admiration—too much wanting to be on a pedestal— 
cuts any of us off from the joy of forming close hu- 
man relationships. If your boy is unduly proud be 
cause he is the class hero, please help him feel that 
you care about him for himself, not merely for his 
social successes 

Phe other kind of child I worry about is the child 
who has no friends at all over a long period. I say 
“over a long period” because we have found from 
our scientific studies at the Institute that on each 
separate friendship test about 2 to 4 per cent of the 
children were unchosen, Yet over a period of three 
years there was no child at all who was not someone's 
friend at some time. If your daughter really has no 
friends at all during a whole school term, have a talk 
with the teacher or school psychologist. She may be 
like Linda, too frightened of people to make friends. 
Or she may have developed aggressive ways that 
frighten the others. Above all, don’t force her to 
make friends. Rather, give her so much love and 
assurance at home that she has an overflow of aflec- 


tion within her to pass on to her companions. 


How Can Parents Help? 


Our own affection and concern for other people 
grows out of the affection we ourselves have received. 
We can aftord to be friendly when we are not fright 
ened of people. Our ability to love others grows out 
of trust in others and trust in ourselves. Hence par 
ents can best give their children a foundation for 
being friendly by providing a home in which affec- 
tion and mutual trust abound, From such a home a 
child will go torth ready to be interested in others, 
to enjoy them and care about them. 

Having given your child this security, you will 
find that your wisest course is not to interfere. Sup 
pose your boy makes friends at times with youngsters 
who seem anything but attractive to you; they are 
attractive to him. And unless a triendship really vio- 
lates something you consider of great moral signifi 


cance, trust him in his choice. The lad will find out 
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Canadian.” These children from ten different back- 
grounds were all friends. They even had room to 


include Johnny, the poor little ordinary Canadian, 


Teachers Can Help Too 


While every child sees the good things in his own 
special friends, teachers can help pupils appreciate 
the qualities of all the children in the class. A teacher 
can do this mainly through example and attitude 
She can help youngsters understand that, though 
they do not and cannot like everyone equally, they 
can discover that each person has something of in 
terest and something to contribute 

Our kindergarten teacher, for instance, gives each 
child a chance to bring to school something that he 
likes and tell the others about it. Strange objects 
have appeared. One day Colin, a rathes quiet, color 
less chap, came with a bottle of clear liquid and an 
object floating inside. “It's an appendis he said 
“My daddy cut it out of a sick man and made him 
all better.”” So Colin was discovered to be olf great 
interest indeed! 

Phen, Loo, teachers can help by being just and 
fair to all children. I think we developed the concept 
of justice long years ago because human beings can't 
possibly love everyone DPhus we make it po ible tor 
all people, regardl ss ol ou personal lecling toward 

for himself if this friend of the moment is 1 them, to be given consideration and opportunity 


right one tor him. And let your doo ve open This vast idea begins to take root early, in public 


only pals you need to worry abou l school where children learn that there are both 
to bring home privileges and regulations which apply to everyone 
The easiest thing in the worl t I rie and are adapted to each pe rson’s ability and growth 
pleasant to those people whom like Cl Our kindergarten children know that you have to 
show generosity and const ratio to ft rsonal play quietly at the tables o that everyone can get on 
friends whom he has found spe One with whatever he is busy at. They do not conside 
thing we often hay i is t pand this a restriction but rather something “that makes 
hi concern bevond inti 7 ra to ‘ school nice 
friend] One day, Geordie, a new boy, came in and began 
to shout at his table. Susie turned to Betty and said, 
“Poor Geordie, he hasn’t learned yet. But he'll grow 


on too wel fu Ma broug! up soon, like u Susie and Betty understood that to 


trust le cliftte ( live together we have to learn di cipline, both ocial 


discipline and self-di cipline Peachers can help 
oursel to try t hil children discover that rules and regulation not 


veloping thie me lea Tee intended to restrain our freedom. Instead they are 


] 


hildren quite natura bub itl ome ol the was and means we have created hav 


ol different tionalit TF ing a truly friendly world 
( prevent their cle ; s) ( col for many centuri we have been told that we 
hildren into ou yrnie i ( at should love oul neighbor but we were neve told 


ind virtues our children { that we should love all our neighbor equally As 


ard out wh pre | long as we are human we and our children will find 

children know that we regret among our neighbors those who are especially valu 
] . - i q ' 

day I visited a d OW! chool 1 able to us. Beyond this we im try to care about 


melting-pot area of th { Ca r | those who are not our own pecial friend The best 


each child—vyellow blac white ( ell hus gilts we can give our children are patience and time 


name and where his hom« At last the |e for them to work out this intricate but entrancing 


clergyman on stood rel matter of human relations—perhaps too the hope that 


he 4d, and yec, | v¢ ( l { I ri i < I thre Y can do bette) than we ourselves have done 
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JUBILEE ALBUM 


—— 


Being a Choice Selection of 
Pictures from Early Issues of the Magazine 


President Teddy Roosevelt's appointment to the advisory board of the 
National Congress was thus depicted by one of the humor magazines of the day. 
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Xeflections 


Because we believe that the big events in 
our lives should be celebrated with those 
who are close to us, we have invited some 
of our longtime friends and contributors 
representing Varlous professions, lo Jorn Us 
in this anniversary edition. We asked these 
old friends to look backward over the yea) 
and give us ther LN Presstons of our con 
tribution to the past half century Then, 
iftinge from yesterday to tomorrou we 
asked them to sugevest what assignments 


should concern us in the years to come 


1 yubtlee celebration does not end with 
one wsue. A yubslee is a year long. In the 
ear ahead we invite all our readers to youn 
wn the observance by contributing ther 
ideas to an agenda for the coming half 
What would you like to see the 


magazine do in the next fifty years? What 


century 


direction would you like to see it take? 


Won't you write and tell us? 


y, 


You Have Influenced 
Millions of Lives’’ 


LAWRENCE G. DERTHICK 
Superintendent, Chattanooga Public Schools 


| greet you, National Parent-Teacher, on your fiftieth 
anniversary. You and | are about the same age. How 
wonderful to think that all my life you’ve been 
around! You see, | know you well for your work and 
worth. There is really no way of estimating just how 
much you have meant to me as a teacher and a par- 
ent. But | can imagine what you have meant to the 
world, for you have touched and influenced millions 
of lives in our fifty years together. 

One of your unique roles certainly is that of having 
provided a common language for parents and teach- 
ers, that we may better communicate as we share in 
helping children and youth solve their problems. 
Yours has been a most effective unifying force. With- 
out you, too many parents and teachers could not 
have found in each other kindred spirits with kindred 
purposes. This you have done by timely articles with 
down-to-earth interpretations, so that your readers 
might truly talk the same language in attacking 
problems of universal concern. 

Not only have you helped give parents and teach- 
ers a common language, but you have also promoted 
a sense of values about these problems. And in your 
lively and entertaining style you have presented 
countless ideas to use in finding solutions as we en- 
deavor to adapt our unchanging ideals to the chang- 
ing times. All this you have done in the light of new 
knowledge about child growth. 

Your impact on family life is one of the wonders 
of vour fifty years. You have introduced in simple 
words the whole new area of mental and emotional 
health, and you have dealt helpfully with every 
phase of the home and family opportunities. With 
catchy titles and fetching ideas you have taught fam- 
ilies to work and play together and to understand 
each other. Your articles on the psychology of the ele- 
mentary school child and the teen-ager have opened 
vistas of understanding. This is just one of the exam- 
ples | had in mind in recognizing your gift of a com- 
mon language. Parents who read these articles in 
terms that the layman can understand are much more 
responsive in consultations with the teachers of their 
children. 

Moreover, all these efforts of yours have stimulated 
many action programs leading to better community 
living and to strengthening resources that contribute 
to improved citizenship for all. 

And about our schools: Your interpretation of their 
problems and progress, needs and solutions has been 
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of a nature and quality that has warmed the climate 
for good partnership. Common sense and fair play 
throughout your columns have helped to calm the 
storms of misunderstanding and doubt all too preva- 
lent in recent years. You have been a staunch de- 
fender of the faith in public education, and this un- 
wavering support has renewed the spirit within us. 

One fifty-year period ends, and another begins. 
How | wish | might be as sure as you are of celebrat- 
ing a hundredth anniversary! Your points of empha- 
sis will change with the passing years, but | am confi- 
dent that you will hold fast to those values that have 
so far made you great. In the years ahead we should 
redouble our efforts to help you walk right in to more 
and more homes, that your influence may be ever 
widened. This is indeed a serious and important 
objective. 

Others who join in this golden anniversary celebra- 
tion will be filling you with ideas for the future. | 
shall add just one. What would you think of making 
a special effort to bring to your columns more of the 
most celebrated and inspiring world leaders of our 
times? In their hearts these great personalities, | be- 
lieve, would like to extend their influence by helping 
you as you continue to enrich home, school, church, 


and community. 


ee Significant 
Pioneeri ig Venture’’ 


ARNOLD GESELL, M.D. 
Research Consultant, Gesell Institute of Child 
Development 

way 


The P.T.A. magazine has good reason to celebrate its 
golden jubilee anniversary. This journal spans a half 
century that has been marked by an increasing lib- 
eralization of American culture—a liberalization that 
was threatened by two world wars. The National 
Parent-Teacher had a role to play in preserving the 
human values vital to a democratic civilization 

The magazine became a significant pioneering 
venture in adult education. Through its pages parents 
were awakened to a greater awareness of the learn 
ing process, not only in children but in themselves. 
Teachers likewise were led into a deeper apprecia 
tion of the functions of the school in relation to home 
and community. The nature and the needs of the child 
took on new meanings. 

These trends at their best had a favorable influ- 
ence on school procedures, making them somewhat 
more liberal and less authoritarian. The growing 
child benefited from the improved mutual under- 
standing on the part of teachers and parents. He cre- 
ated a third bond of responsibility between them. 


This resulted in a three way relationship—a parent- 
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teacher-child relationship, which demonstrated the 
interdependence of home, school, and community. 
The past five decades have witnessed many mod- 
ifications in our ways of life. The oncoming decades 
of the future will bring even sharper changes and 
more complex challenges. To a profound degree, 
however, these challenging changes will be con- 
cerned with the basic relationships of families, teach- 
ers, and neighborhoods. With their accumulated ex- 
perience and insight, the National Parent-Teacher and 
the P.T.A. movement are in a strategic position to 
make an enriched contribution to the welfare of chil- 
dren and youth during the five decades yet to come. 


"Sanely Progressive. . . 
Soundly Conservative” 


* 


W. W. BAUER, M.D. 
Director, Bureau of Health Fducation, American 
Medical Association; Chief Editor, Today's Health 


When an editor asks an opinion about her magazine 
of a competitor, as Mrs. Eva Grant has asked me to 
comment on the National Parent-Teacher, she shows 
not only courage but confidence. 

And well she may! 

| have been closely associated with the parent 
teacher movement since 1931, at which time | be 
came a member of the National Advisory Committee 
to the Summer Round-Up, later changed to the Com 
mittee on Health and the Summer Round-Up. 

Through the years the National Congress of Par 
ents and Teachers has established an enviable repu 
tation as a nonpartisan service organization with 
high ideals, great industry, and intense determina 
tion. All these qualities were—and are—focused on 
the welfare of the child. The organization has not 
limited its interests to the child in school but has ex 
tended them in two directions, toward the preschool 
group and toward youth out of school. It has become 
an effective, respected force at local, state, and 
national levels. 

In order to function effectively, an organization 
must have an effective medium of communication 
Only in this way can nation-wide programs be co 
ordinated and its members kept informed. Such a 
journal serves to maintain the interest of members in 
what is going on beyond their immediate personal 
orbit. It can promote understanding, minimize dis 
cord, and encourage healthy rivalries. It can mobilize 
opinion and focus action. Without such a journal, the 
organization is little more than a blind and ineffec 
tive organism, wasting its strength and dissipating 
its energies. 

The history of the National Congress has been one 


of steady, solid, and continuous growth. Its interests 
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have been broad, constructive, and progressive. In 
the local community and in the schools it is a force 
that has been on the side of the highest ideals in 
education and in community mores. It has fostered 
free discussion and thus has arrived at a solidarity of 
opinion in the true democratic fashion, free from 
authoritarianism. The meetings of the organization 
and the pages of the National Parent-Teacher have 
been opened for free discussion and the honest pres 
entation of divergent opinions. 

The National Congress has kept foremost its ideal 
of the American home as the center of American 
security, morals, conduct, and progress. It is natural 
and fitting that the National Parent-Teacher should be 
ne of the magazines found in most American homes 
where there are children. In studies made of the 
readership of Today's Health, we find that the Na- 
tional Parent-Teacher is relied upon by many of our 
re aders 

Ihe National Parent-Teacher has fulfilled these ré 
quirements for an effective organ of organizational 
growth and development. It has been sanely progres 
sive and, at the same time, soundly conservative. It 
has been interesting, stimulating, and informative. 

Without it, the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers and its state and local member organiza 
tions would have been far less effective. Great credit 
belongs to its editors and advisers and to the P.T.A. 
leaders who conceived the magazine and made its 
development possible. 

lt is a pleasure to write this greeting and to tender 
this salute to the kind of competition that is good for 
ill of us. Our projectives are the same, and in many 
ways our techniques are identical. | wish the maga 
zine long years of continued usefulness. 
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JOHN EDGAR HOOVER 
Director, Federal Bureau of Investigation 
Y 


lt is a pleasure to congratulate the editors of the 
National Parent-Teacher on its fiftieth birthday. This 
periodical’s golden jubilee anniversary is surely a 
good vantage point from which to view the future. 
And when that future encompasses the school chil- 
dren of America, toward what end should continuous 
efforts be directed? What is essential in the process 
of creating good citizens? The parent, the teacher, 
the religious adviser, ard the law-enforcement officer 

all having the same objective in mind—may never- 
theless differ widely in their answers as to how to 
reach the desired end. 

My answer is necessarily based on observation in 


selected areas marked by failures. The work of the 
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law-enforcement officer in numerous instances is di- 
rectly concerned with the results of failures on the 
part of individual homes, schools, and communities. 
These failures are reflected in the increasing number 
of young people who are in conflict with the law. 
Our estimates indicate that 576,000 persons under 
the age of eighteen were arrested in this country in 
1955. This is 11 per cent above the 519,000 juvenile 
arrests estimated for 1954. 

Over and over, law enforcement is forced to wit- 
ness the repetition of a pattern that becomes sicken- 
ing in its monotony. Criminals are not born; they are 
made. The pattern that leads to adult crime almost 
invariably has its beginning in childhood. And in 
almost every instance the story behind it is one of 
ignorance, indifference, or neglect. This does not nec- 
essarily mean material neglect; rather, one thinks in 
terms of failures in discipline, attitudes, and training. 
Time, love, and companionship are not rationed 
according to income, yet they are necessary to the 
child’s feeling of security. 

Apart from a youngster’s assurance of steadfast 
parental affection at all times, few things are more 
important to stable development—as the National 
Parent-Teacher has repeatedly pointed out—than is 
consistency in discipline. The child may not be con- 
sciously aware of it, but he wants a line drawn. He 
wants the security that comes from knowing defi- 
nitely and surely what he can do and what he cannot. 
No child likes living in an uncertain world in which 
the same transgressions are met with severe punish- 
ment one day and a shrug of the shoulders the next. 

How does one instill responsibility in a child? 
There is no single way, but the process must begin 
in early childhood. Certainly it cannot be acquired 
by shielding the youngster from every difficulty that 
confronts him. The inescapable fact remains, how- 
ever, that the presence of responsibility in the grow- 
ing child is almost a guarantee of a stable adult. 

Every law-enforcement officer would agree with 
the parent-teacher organization that in planning for 
the future of America’s children, parents, teachers, 
and religious advisers must give consideration to ade- 
quate religious training, the instillation of discipline, 
and the inculcation of responsibility. But the majority, 
| think, would go further. They would urge that 
parent-teacher associations strive to bring the local 
law-enforcement officer into the circle of the young 
child’s acquaintanceship. Any means that helps dis- 
pel fear of the law-enforcement officers, and con- 
vinces the child that he can turn to them as friends, 
is salutary for the future. 

The task of making good citizens of America’s boys 
and girls is a cooperative one. The National Parent- 
Teacher can be depended on, in the future as in the 
past, to provide worthwhile guidance in the success- 
ful completion of this task, which is so important to 
the future of America. 
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JOY ELMER MORGAN 
Former Editor, N.E.A. Journal 
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Cherished on the shelves of my library are the bound 
volumes of publications of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers for the years 1924-34, when 
| was active in the organization as contributing editor 
to Child Welfare Magazine or as chairman of Con 
gress Publications. Those were happy, fruitful years 
of association with men and women who were out 
standing in their purpose and leadership and in their 
grasp of basic human values They passed on to 
younger hands the torch of a great cause 

Child Welfare Magazine, later to become the Na- 
tional Parent-Teacher, in those days stood alone in 
its field. It stood for better homes and schools and 
libraries. It brought to P.T.A. leaders far and wide 
the latest findings in child health and in child growth 
and development. It held up the ideal of an informed 
intelligent, consecrated parenthood It supported the 
teaching profession in its efforts to improve the prep 
aration of teachers and to obtain for them adequate 
salaries, tenure, and retirement provisions. It worked 
for kindergartens and a better understanding of the 
preschool child. It helped to pioneer the mental 
hygiene movement. It encouraged the development 
of wholesome recreation. It sought to cope with the 
changes that came with the advent of radio. In all 
these matters it stood as a bridge between the profes 
sional or specialized workers and the parenthood of 
the land. It was then, and has continued 
powerful instrument for buildir gG ar eve 
P.T.A. movement 

Most of my life has been given to the building of 


national organizations, but | have aiways regarded 
the National Congress of Parents and Teachers as 
potentially the greatest of them all. Why? Because it 
reaches into every nook and corner of the nation 
more completely than any other and concerns itself 
with building the lives of the new generation. The 
leadership of such a movement is one of the major 
responsibilities of our time, and its official magazine 
is inevitably the spearhead of that leadership 

The need for dynamic, flexible intelligence grows 
ever greater, and the P.T.A. magazine of the future 
will seek to meet that need. This will not be easy. My 
generation'‘has witnessed the coming to our people of 
the telephone, the news daily, the motion picture, the 
high speed auto, the radio, air travel. television. Back 
of all these is a technology so intricate and complex 
that we become increasingly dependent on others 
High speeds are always dangerous, either in autos 
or civilizations. If our civilization is not to burst like 
a meteor in the foreseeable future, there must be 
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increasing attention to our ideals and the funda 
mental values on which all our institutions are built 
The machines of mass communication can become 
deadly instruments for the prevention of thought 
They can keep attention on the trivial and the tran 
sient. They can habituate people to passivity in the 
face of great needs and great issues. They can de 
stroy the leisure and peace and freedom from dis 
traction out of which the exceptional mind is born 
They can debase the mind stuff of the people— which 
is the soil of greatness and achievement. Our genera 
tion is the first that has ever allowed the child's mind, 
even the preschool child’s mind, to be commercialized 
as it is now through radio and TV, which reach into 
the home. 

How can parents establish the values that make 
life rich and beautiful and stable? How can the 
P.T.A. give guidance to parents in an age that seems 
increasingly to take mothers out of the home into 
offices and factories during the formative years in 
their children’s lives? In an age that requires con 
stant learning, how can people be led to look upon 
schooling as a lifelong activity? How can American 
parents be led to join parents the world around in 
support of peace? 

Amid all the ups and downs, the gains of the past 
fifty years have been substantial. To help consolidate 


them and to make new gains is the task ahead. The 


National Parent-Teacher has done much, but its great 


est work is in the future. 


MARTHA M. ELIOT, M.D. 
Chief, U.S. Children’s Bureau 


The official magazine of any national organization is 
the image and the instrument of that organization. It 
is for this reason that a look at the fifty-year history 
of the National Parent-Teacher is so important to 
everyone concerned with the well-being of American 
children 

From the early days to the present, outstanding 
leaders in education, social service, health, and other 
fields have been closely identified with the parent 
teacher movement. Many of them, like Florence 
Kelley, Lillian Wald, Jane Addams, Julia Lathrop, 
Grace Abbott, and Judge Ben Lindsey, were also 
“giants” in the history of the U.S. Children’s Bureau 

Indeed | am struck with the fact that the history of 
the National Congress and the Children’s Bureau has 
been so intertwined. We've worked together on many 
fronts—child labor, juvenile courts and juvenile de 
linquency, maternal and child health, handicapped 
children,. and all the White House Conferences on 


Children from 1919 to 1950, to name only a few 
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The influence of a magazine is not easy to meas- 
ure. But month after month through all the years the 
National Parent-Teacher has presented sound and for- 
ward-looking ideas in all fields relating to children. 
I'm sure my friends in the field of education would 
say the outstanding achievement of the National Con- 
gress and its magazine has been to bring parents 
and teachers closer together. 

But even though | recognize the importance of this 
contribution, | would like to look at two others that 
seem equally outstanding to me: parent education 
and the mobilizing of communities on behalf of chil 
dren. The inspiration that led to the founding of the 
National Congress of Mothers came from the individ 
val mother’s desire for information on child rearing 

to be used not only in the rearing of her own chil 
dren but in the rearing of all the children in the com 

nity And it was this same motivation, extending 
to the national scene, that fifteen years later led to 
the founding of the Children’s Bureau 

To accomplish its parent education mission, the 
National Congress undertook the organization of 
nothers’ clubs and associations all over the country, 
and in 1904 the scope of the campaign was broad 
ened to include the organizing of parent-teacher 
associations. This was the beginning of the parent 
education movement as we know it today, a move 
ment whose history is chronicled in the National 
Parent-Teacher. 

The local parent-teacher association is primarily a 
neighborhood organization. As you look through the 

sues of the magazine you find it rich in ideas about 
what these associations can do for children. But 
though the focus has been on the children in the 
neighborhood, from the first the vistas have encom 
passed the whole community, the state, the nation, 
ndeed the world. Ideas have flowed from these 
neighborhood groups to the state congresses and on 
to the National Congress. From there they have 
moved out into the programs and endeavors of many 
national organizations and federal agencies. All of us 
have gained inspiration and strength from them 

| think, perhaps, that history will show the greatest 
contribution of the National Parent-Teacher to have 
been in keeping the channel of communication flow- 
ing. For this river of ideas, unlike most rivers, has 
currents moving in both directions. 

In the future | see the magazine helping American 
parents make the transition, for themselves and their 
children, into the new age—the atomic age. A period 
of transition is always difficult, and parents are con- 
fronted with the immediate task of preparing chil- 
dren to live in a world that is rapidly changing 

Our mobilizing of community resources for children 
is a task that we have barely begun. It is a task to 
which the National Parent-Teacher can contribute 
heavily, at the same time helping us all to hold clear 


the ideals of a nation committed to democratic action 
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i fae s 33 Interpreted 
Scientific Research”’ 


SIDONIE MATSNER GRUENBERG 
Former Director, Child Study Association of 


America 


Hail to the National Parent-Teacher on its half cen- 
tury of growth and achievement! 

The millions who today benefit from the maga- 
zine’s services are likely to take it for granted—like 
running water or horseless carriages. Yet it is in the 
American tradition to honor our pioneers. And so let 
us pause to honor those who, fifty years ago, had 
the vision, the enterprise, and the courage to launch 
this special magazine. 

To appreciate the boldness of their undertaking, 
we must see it in its time and place. Fifty years ago 
only half the adults in our country had had as much 
as five years of schooling, and more than half the 
population lived on farms. If those who founded the 
parent-teacher organization and its magazine could 
look upon the scene today, even the most imaginative 
of them would be amazed. Like all great pioneers, 
they “builded better than they knew”! 

That the magazine has made contributions to a 
better understanding of children and better relation- 
ships between homes and schools is generally recog- 
nized. | would, then, single out three of its outstand- 
ing accomplishments: 

Assuming that parents and teachers are concerned 
with the same children, the magazine has helped to 
clarify the distinctive roles of the two in relation to 
the children. It used to be tacitly assumed that the 
parents’ role was to care for the children physically, 
socially, and spiritually, whereas the teachers’ role 
was that of torchbearer—to teach a hundred things 
that it was desirable for children to learn. When 
friction or misunderstandings arose between home 
and school, the teachers tried to get parents to be 
more reasonable or intellectual or objective, and the 
parents tried to get teachers to be more understand- 
ing, more sympathetic. 

The National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
helped millions to understand that while the parents 
are emotionally involved with a particular child, the 
teacher has to deal with all the children in the class. 
It is impossible—and would be undesirable—for the 
parents to be as “objective” as we expect teachers to 
be, or for teachers to become as concerned emotion- 
ally with the individual child as we expect parents 
to be 

By defining the two distinctive roles, the National 
Parent-Teacher helped to clarify the relationship be- 
tween teachers and parents and thus has established 
a basis for cooperation. This has meant, through the 
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years, an increasing reliance upon the vast amount 
of new knowledge about the needs and nature of 
children, about their development and growth, about 
the many influences to which they are subjected. 

As one who came into the purent education move- 
ment a few years ofter ihe magazine was estab- 
lished, | could see the growing veness with 
which it interpreted the findings of si:entific research 

and in such a way as to help parents and teachers 
apply them to everyday affairs. And as the voice of 
parents and teachers, the magazine made specialists, 
as well as officials and the public, understand the 
problems of the home and of the school. 

The National Parent-Teacher has made more and 
more parents, and teachers too, aware of the degree 
to which children depend for their growth and devel- 
opment on what happens outside the home and the 
school. Increasingly the pages of the P.T.A. magazine 
have offered suggestions on civic and community 
projects—activities that neither educational nor home 
journals ever touched upon. Parent-teacher coopera- 
tion has taught millions of solicitous parents that they 
can get the most for their children by seeing that 
other people’s children have the best that the school 
and other community agencies can furnish 

By helping to make the relationship between 
schools and homes dynamic and constructive, the 
National Parent-Teacher has enriched the lives of 
countless adults who have to do with children. It has 
broadened their horizons to encompass not only the 
people of the community and the nation but eventu- 
ally all mankind. 

The future looks bright. We have every reason to 
hope that the continued efforts of the National Parent- 
Teacher to serve all the children of all the people 
will help each new generation to become more tol 
erant, more understanding, more cooperative, more 


prepared in every way to improve our common lot. 


"Dedicated Spirit 0 
Public Service’ 


BASIL O'CONNOR 


President, National Foundation for Infantile 
Xy Paralysis 


On behalf of the millions of volunteers who make up 
the National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, | 
wish to congratulate the National Parent-Teacher on 
its golden anniversary 1 am delighted that your 
fiftieth birthday finds you young in spirit, looking 
forward to new horizons. 

As president of a voluntary health organization 
that could not have accomplished the planned suc 
cess of the Salk vaccine without an informed, enlight 
ened public, | have become well acquainted with 


your work. | think the dedicated spirit of public serv 


ice that is reflected in your organization and in your 
magazine is one reason why the conquest of polio 
was accelerated by at least a quarter of a century. 

| hope that in the coming years you will continue 
to use your tremendous influence to urge parents to 
protect their children in other areas of prevention. 
| know that your president, Mrs. Rollin Brown, feels 
that the impact produced by the Salk vaccine pro- 
gram has an even greater force—that of making 
porents aware that many of the latest findings of 
science are available to their children. 

| hope, too, that the next fifty years will see you 
continue to lead the way in support of voluntary 
organizations in which laymen and scientists join 
together to solve more of the major health problems 
facing our nation. 

The pages of the National Parent-Teacher are a rec 
ord of the fight against polio. Over the years since 
the National Foundation began in 1938, your maga- 
zine has presented polio facts accurately, impartially. 
The people read these facts and decided. Your mag 
azine was one of the reasons why more than half a 
million children took part in the polio vaccine field 
trials of 1954, when the National Foundation asked 
parents to allow their children to test a new: polio 
vaccine. The faith of these parents was rewarded 
when the Salk vaccine was declared effective on 
April 12, 1955. And today, only a year and a half 
after the licensing of the new vaccine, forty million 
children are at least partially protected from polio 
This record of acceptance of a new preventive could 
not have come about without the close cooperation of 
the nation’s press and the top leadership of civic 
organizations. Foremost in both ranks was the P.T.A. 

But while there has been wide acceptance of the 
Salk vaccine, there are still great gaps in our records. 
In the first place, not enough people in the most sus 
ceptible age groups have started their vaccinations 
against polio, particularly teen-agers and young 
adults—groups in which polio has been striking 
harder in recent years. Then, too, many adults and 
children who have had two shots of vaccine must be 
reminded that three are needed for full vaccination 

Nor must we forget the eighty thousand people for 
whom the vaccine came too late—the polio victims of 
this past summer and of previous summers 

The polio handicapped need medical attention and 
emotional encouragement to bridge the vast gap be 
tween disability and a useful, productive life. Your 
magazine has been one of the leaders in pioneering 
legislation for the exceptional child. Might not some 
of this vast store of knowledge, of practical under 
standing, and of compassion be directed toward the 
integration of the disabled person into daily living? 

The road to: this goal, as to the others, is long 
and hard, but both the National Foundation and the 
National Parent-Teacher have traveled longer, harder 


ones. Good luck-—and another good fifty years! 
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NED H. DEARBORN 
President, National Safety Council 


Of all developments in modern education none is 
more fundamental than the parents-as-partners con 
cept. When we in the teaching profession stopped 
thinking only in terms of teaching Johnny to read, 
write,and cipher and began to be concerned abouthow 
Johnny was going to use these skills, we soon found 
that his education could not be confined to the class 
room. We knew honesty could not be taught from ten 
to ten-fifteen on alternate Fridays; that one did not 
learn to be a good citizen merely by taking a civics 
course; and that education for safe living made up not 
only a part of all school activities but actually a part 
of every waking moment. It was then that we teachers 
reached out our hands to you parents and found, to 
our great joy, that your hands were already reaching 
for ours. Then we became co-teachers, guiding our 
Johnnys in the true fundamentals of education. 

| was well aware of the parent-teacher movement 
vhen | left New York University and joined the Na 
tional Safety Council. | expected to find, and indeed | 
did find, that it was showing itself in safety educa- 
tion. Marian Telford of the National Safety Council's 
school and college staff is a past Safety chairman of 
the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, and 
many local and state congresses have supported the 
National School Safety Honor Roll—to name but two 
of our many close working associations. 

The National Parent-Teacher has served safety edu- 
cation, as it has served in so many areas, as the 
voice of a great movement. Recently, for example, 
the magazine opened its pages for publication of the 
Safety Charter for Children and Youth,” that grect, 
cooperatively produced document which serves us all 
as a beacon in child safety. 

The future holds a particular challenge for the 
magazine in the realm of safety education. At this 
moment we are facing a tremendous overcrowding 
in our elementary schools. Without clear leadership 
and understanding on the part of both educators and 
parents, our teachers will not have time to work with 
parents in this fundamental matter of safety. | sin 
cerely hope that your great organization will spare 
no effort in seeing that our boys and girls continue 
to have a consistent curriculum that will encble them 
to live safely in this hazardous world of ours. 

lt is with great pride that | light a candle on your 
fiftieth birthday cake, knowing that its light will not 
burn out but will shine with increased brilliance for 


safety as long as there are parents and teachers. 
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LEROY E. BURNEY, M.D. 
Surgeon General, U.S. Public Health Service 
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Fifty years ago, when the first issue of the P.T.A. 
magazine reached its members, the diseases of child- 
hood were the nation’s major public health problem. 
If a child survived birth and early childhood—and 
about a fifth of all children did not—he encountered 
additional health hazards when he went to school. 
Typhoid, diphtheria, scarlet fever, and many other 
communicable diseases could decimate a classroom. 
Even those sturdy enough to survive the early years 
often succumbed in adolescence to tuberculosis—the 
number one killer of those times. Out of every 1,000 
children, 230 died before they reached their twen- 
tieth birthday. 

Today, child deaths are a rarity. Of every one 
hundred children, all but four can expect to reach 
maturity. This phenomenal progress can be attrib- 
uted to many developments. One of them is the 
spread of health education, a field in which the 
P.T.A. magazine has always been preeminent. 

An important reason for its success in health edu- 
cation is that its articles have been paced to the 


changing health problems of our rapidly changing 


times. In recent years, for example, almost every 
issue has contained a valuable article on mental and 
emotional health. Tomorrow’s citizens, reared by 
parents who have had the benefit of such guidance, 
are not only more likely to escape mental illness but 
will also be better equipped to cope with the com- 
plexities and strains of modern life. 

The current shift in P.T.A. emphasis from a once-a- 
year health “Round Up” program for school children 
to an around-the-year health maintenance program 
for all children typifies the progressive approach of 
the organization and is reflected in its magazine. 

In addition to providing its readers with practical 
health information, the magazine has made a tre- 
mendous contribution to the improvement of health 
by supporting progressive public health measures in 
local, state, and federal governments. Reenforcing 
the action programs of the P.T.A. membership, it has 
been influential in securing better public health serv- 
ices in many communities and in focusing congres- 
sional attention on the need for federal aid for state 
and local health departments. Our federal grant-in- 
aid programs and our expanded federal program of 
medical research have come into being because of 
citizen interest. And the P.T.A. magazine has done 
much to create that interest. 

This year, both through information carried in the 
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ne and through the e 
tribution and use of the 
expedited so that millions 
munized. The magazine has 
to dental health measures, 
community water supplies; to | 
and training health personnel; t 
ictivities; and to a long list 
gned to raise the general 
home and abroad 
As the n agazine enter: 
confident that it will continue 
ncreasing awareness of the 
aches to health problem: Ye 
magazine a greater emp! 
of working with members 
and other specialized groups 
needs and in taking concerted 
through coordinated commu ty-wide progr 
This is a constructive trend. § } problems as 
and water pollution, radiological hazards, and the 
care and rehabilitation of the chroni 
abled cannot be solved by a narrow, 
approach. The health problems of today and tomor 
row call for new and complex patterns of cooperative 
action. By helping P.T.A. members to understand 
what is needed and why, the National Parent-Teacher 
paves the way for such action 
Congratulations on your illustrious past; best 


wishes for an equally fruitful future 


“Provides New Insights” 


SOL MARKOFF 
Executive Secretary, National Child Labor 
Committee 
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As an agency which itself just a few years ago cele 
brated its own fifty years of service 2 iow how 
effective and helpful the National Parent-Teacher has 
been to us—and to many others ese years 

In the half century that has passe: 
issue was presented to the public, great changes 


taken place in our national life and institutions. But 


with all these changes one thing has stood out with 
consistency—your dedicated concern for children and 
your desire to help them meet not the sett 

lems of yesteryear but the real problems : aay 
and the known ones that lie before them. You have 
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never viewed the child as a statistical abstraction but 
as he should be—a breathing living being who plays, 
studies, and works toward various goals. He is por 
trayed in all his ages and stages in terms of his 
problems, his successes, and the range of nis interests 

This desirable recognition of the child as an indi 


vidual is tremendously helpful, not only to the par 


ents and teachers to whom your publication is 
directed but to all of us who work in the child wel 
fare field. Our organization, for example, is con 
cerned with the many aspects of child labor and 
youth employment: how many children are at work 
today, at what ages they are employed, what hours 
they work, how many have been involved in work 
accidents, and soon 

Statistics, of course, are important in providing a 
general overview Equally important to us: however 
is the child himself. How does his work contribute to 
his growth toward maturity? What happens to him if 
he works under conditions detrimental to his health 
welfare, and schooling? How can he be helped to 
work toward appropriate vocational goal: What of 
the youngster who will quit high school before grad 
vation? How can we reach him before he makes this 
decision that will affect his total future? What of the 
children of migrant agricultural workers, whose tran 
sient existence by its very nature deprive: them of 
roots and stability? 

These are the kinds of questions that concern us 
and to which we continually seek the answers. A 
clue to many of them is provided by your excellent 
magazine. Through its honest depiction of children it 
provides new insights for us in our work. The infor 
mation you regularly provide is gratefully received 
by us. It helps enrich our treasury of knowledge. That 
knowledge is indispensable for the development of 
sound programs rooted in real needs 

No one knows better than the National Parent 
Teacher about the crisis facing education today as a 
result of shortages of classrooms and qualified teach 
ers. But over and above this general, pervasive prob 
lem there are a number of specialized ones to which 
your magazine will, | am sure, be giving some 
thought. These include the plight of migran: children, 
numbering about six hundred thousand, who are not 
receiving a public school education. These children 
represent the greatest single source of ill teracy in 
the United States 

Then, too, there are the problems that many com 
munities face today in helping their young people 
find suitable, wholesome part-time and summer job 
opportunities within the framework of existing reg 
ulations. The need for fruitful employment exper 
ences for youth has long been recognized, yet the 
channels for helping them find such jobs are nor 
existent in most communities. The need is clearly one 
for effective and productive community organizatior 
in this area by parents, teachers, employers, civic 
groups, and youth serving agencies 

In conclusion, we wish to send our very best wishes 
to you on your fiftieth anniversary. You can certainly 
look back with pride on your many accomplishments 
and look forward with enthusiasm to another suc 
cessful fifty years of keeping us posted on what's 


happening to children in our rapidly changing world 
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Bonaro W. Overstreet 
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What's the outlook for democracy? Walk 


along any street and listen to the children. They 


1956-1957 con tell you. 


No,” I said. “I don’t thin not timid, but difhdent: “Please, do you have a piece 
I do. He’s my triend of screen the right size to cover a shoe box 
Which house doe he live It seemed that such a piece must be lying around 


this might help me to identi We looked, and found one—much longer than a shoe 
box but of the right width 


“I'll bring back what's left he said Someone 


ster who troop pa t our plas 


ol woodland Or acro Lilie 
make a park fon else may need it.” 
| A shoe box that needed a screened top obviously 


He pointed to } il | | re tl treet cup 
There. In the rly thre meant that some small creature of the wild was be ing 
hopetully wooed as a pet “What do you have 


I I | i i Cl it} “Lizards ] had ix. But | had to let three of them 


Lone Ol WOnaGCTING! 


had struck him tor 


go because I couldn't make them happy 


not He weighed this problem and looked at me sol 

beautilul realization emnly. “Did you ever have a lizard with sort of red 
Robert lived in the red spots on his belly 
I had to say no. My own childhood Wa bole edly 


that fitted this cle cription 


in time he wanted i 

His words, I felt, had ; na rT populated with peculiar pets, mcluding lizard 
he pillar of leaf smoke could remember none 
ilently t Well, three of mine were like that. | thought 


they were salamanders and would like iter. But 


they didn’t like water. I tried everything. But J 


Lizards Happy and Unhappy couldn't make them happy 


Another day and anothe 
Caretaker with a Conscience 


through the woods from 
He had COTM to oul I he Lceen- ape neighbor boy who mow oul lawn 


came to the door I wanted to tell you we're going 


crcenitny itl a porch na { if 1K ‘ VQ) 
| on vacation o 1 can't do the lawn next week. But 


he needed 
you don't need to Worry ] ve i ked Joh ii {a do il 


and I'll be back the weck alter 


i i seriou mall ty 


yore made him look even more 





Where were they going? Up to Maine, the whole 
family. They had a trailer, and they were going to 


camp out 


On the morning when I started this article [ got 
ery early. While coffee was making, [ stood in 
grey dawn by our wide living-room windows and 
ooked along our little street. It is a street wonder 
ully rich in children, dogs, birds, tree squirrels, 

intles, and frogs. (And, I suppose lizards, if one 
knows where to look for them—lizards with and with 
out red pots on their bellies, lizards that can and 
cannot be made happy by small boys.) 

It's a laboratory of good citizenship,” | thought 
o mysell 

Phen the paper boy’s delivery truck came along 
nits round, T walked out to get the morning paper 
rom the nearby city 

Phe front page showed a picture ob a baby boy, 

a few hours old, who had been wrapped in 

ths, put into a shopping bag, and abandoned in 

illey. Only by providential accident had he been 
yund while still alive. 

I hie paper re ported also that a twenty-two-year-old 
tudent had been convicted of driving the getaway 
car in a robbery murder. Pwo youths had “yoked” 
md robbed a ninety-two-year-old man who had asked 
them to help him carry a load of grocerie \ man 
had been sentenced for inciting a riot against school 
iuthorities in a certain town 

It carried an editorial about a new court of do 
mestic relations. It told that a candidate for office 

ith no apparent justification—was being called a 

pro-Communist by his oppone nt. It announced a new 

‘appointment to the Subversive Activities Control 
hoard. It gave its daily report on trouble spots 


mound the earth 


L had not actually needed the paper to remind me 
hat the world stretches out a long distance on all 
ides of the street where we live. As Edna Millay 
nee wrote, “Phere are no islands any more.” Net 
her are there any streets that do not, psychologically 
peaking, run on and on until they circle the globe 

So | read the news—and walked back to the win 
on Phis time, however, | was not looking at thi 
istble houses. [ was straining to see, in my mind's 
eye, those other houses, wherever they were, that had 
been the homes of the people in the news stories 
What had been the childhood environment of the 
ouths who had robbed a ninety-two-year-old man? 
Ot the student who had driven the getaway car in a 
robbery murder? Of the men and women who would 


become familiar figures in the court of domestic rela 


tions? Of the man who had incited to riot? Of the 
candidate who employed “smear” tactics? Of those 
whose disloyalty to our country has made necessary 
the setting up of security measures? Of those, the 
world around, who look at each other across barriers 
of fear and hate? 

Lach of these people, obviously, was once an in- 
fant. kach entered upon his experience of being 
human—and a member of society—without knowl 

habits, preconceptions, prejudices, or defini- 
tions of success and failure. Each started life with no 
ense of his own individuality, no power to put him 
elf in another's place, no notion of how men and 
vomen rightly treat one another or how they are 
related to one another within the social frame 
ach person born has to learn these angles of the 
human cnterprise from those who have been born 
before him, those who have grown up and taken on 
the responsibility for shaping an environment for 
new lite. If he is condemned not to learn them, it ts 
because there is no one to make them clear and con- 
vincing to him 

Citizenship begins at home, but home can be a 
place where citizenship is not learned by example, 
rule, o1 EX perience Home can be a place, instead, 
where the individual is rendered unfit for citizen 


ship, where he becomes ruthless, indifferent to others’ 


rights, unable to enter into shared projects, irrespon 


ible, capable of crimes that range from murder to 


COMSp ibrat y 


The tiny girl who asked “What do I pull?” has 
already traveled far, in her two and a half years, to 
ward good democratic citizenship. Already she has 
learned — triendliness, helptulne ss, self-confidence, 
how to enter and take part in a situation without 
either barging in or fearfully holding back. 

Phe small boy who knows what it means to have 
a friend and be a friend and the one who takes it for 
granted that he has to let a lizard go tree if he can't 
make it happy they, too, are on their way. 

So is the teen-ager who feels responsible enough 
for our lawn to see that the mowing is taken care ol 
while he is on vacation—and who teels that a family 
vacation 1s the happiest sort 


But what of the others, the too many others who 


are, instead, on their way toward personal misery 


and social destructiveness? 

H. G. Wells, we recall, saw oun age as involved in 
a race between education and catastrophe. May it 
not, more precisely, be involved In a Face between 
two types of homes: those in which children get a 
happy, productive start toward the experiences of 


ciuzenship and those in which they get no such start? 
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WhatBirel Beas iver. 


to Our M@aitela-take 


a, is the third article in the 1956-57 


program on the preschool child. 


ba land I. Jacobs 


of Education, Teachers College 
" Children and the Lang 


\ pARENT will recall pleasurably from = hi Sometimes it is the loveliness of the images or the 


lhood the tumes when his own parents re id aloud hythmic, melodic flow of the language. Sometimes 


him. Whole scenes may come back into focus: the it is the beauty of the parent's voice Sometimes It 1s 
he had the measles and Grandmother read him the parent’s own enjoyment that the child senses 
cinating story about a dog; those winter evening Sometimes it is the feeling of togetherness and be 
n Mother read Toby Tyler, chapter by chapter longing created by reading aloud in a family circle 
dramatic reading of story poem Phe High For whatever reason, the important fact is that 
man Phe Inchcape Rock,” “The Wreck of the the reading does something significant for the child 
to the whole family sitting spellbound He realizes anew that home ts a happy place. He 
sind the dining room table comes to recognize that there is value in being able 
ih memories make eyes light up. Those read to read. As times goes on, he develops a taste for 
id sessions were a symbol of family living, famuals good literature, which deepens and widens his un 
larity. From short bedtime stories and mursery derstanding of life and living 
for the very young to lull-length novels, many 


sclir Has * > 
mitt tocar price ‘ thre CX PCricnee ol re idling to auing 1a »pe cial Charms 


that his parents gave him. And today’s chil Phe lament is often heard that in the modern 


en are no different. They too seek the yoy of shai home 1 ind television have replaced the older 
ith them parents the pleasure and satistaction custom of reading aloud. But have they? Surely they 
doin the well-told: story, the exciting piece ol have their place, but they are no substitute for the 
mimation, the prancing pages of poetry sharing of stories and poems through reading. Radio 
What, exactly, does this experience of re iding and television each has its own unique contribution 
nid to children give theme It is difheult to say to make to the child’s cultural development, but 


» it is simply thre plot of the story itsell neither one of these electronic marvels can touch 
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ITS ALWAYS 
LIME 


BOOK 


Bool National Cx 


Je in Poindexter Ce 


for Human Relatr 


Tabvar Jou 


mother way of widening your acquaint 
h children’s literature is to consult the man 
t books about it. You will particu 
Porter Adam fhout Bool 1? 
Nilay Hill Arbuthnot's C/ia/ 
Foresman), Josette Frank's ) 
vila Doubleday), and Anne I 
for the Taking (Viking) 
Suppose you have covered the field) and 


ral books that rate bigh with your 
Vou dlecacle lo pick Out a certain 
i own childhood days Kidnapped 
he Willow You recall how much you eny 
md you want your children to get the umn 
ure. You embark happaly on Chapter One, but 
cr at page them attention wanders. Soon the ire 


politels puzzled or trankly bored. It 


t thing in the world tor a parent, in your pl 

ve hurt or angry or critical of his children’s ¢ 

\t such times we will be wise to remember that 
mt live our children’s lives or impose our like 
dislikes on them. Phey are individual I hey 
thei own needs, their own prelerene Wi 
iitluence a child's taste in reading, but we can 
lictate it. And af we insist on reading with them 
vlat we ourselves once liked, we may deleat the 
purpose of reading with our children 


Qn the other hand, its just as undesirable to 


36 


feign enthusiasm for reading fare that the children 


lect if we don’t happen to like it. Any child quick 
ly senses the difference between genuine pleasure 
and that which is faked. So if you can’t both enjoy 
a book, don't read it together. The best experiences 
in shared reading at home come when children and 
parents alike are truly engrossed in the ideas and 
feelings that emerge from the printed page. Only 
when a writer fully captures both adult and child 


can great literature be fully appreciated 


Literature’s prime function. is enjoyment eCnyOoy 
ment of plot and character, of image and rhythm, 
ol language, of the exploration of life, of the exten 
ion of selfl-insight. We do not read aloud to teach 
lessons, to moralize or indoctrinate. If we allow such 
motives as these to predominate, they cannot help 
influencing out pleasure in the relaxed, open enjoy 
ment of good books. Re iding time becomes a pe 
riod of pressure. Gone is much of its freshness and 
its unforced vitality. 

Surely our children do learn much from what we 
read to them. They can't he Ip it, for books deal with 
idea leeling and values. A book is a record olf 
what has moved a man, what he has felt was worth 
cherishing and struggling for. Anyone who opens 
ome records is bound to learn trom it. We 
learn from books not because they contain “lessons” 
as such but because they are rooted in the sense and 
ensibilities of living 

Kven alter children are able to read well on their 
own, there | ull a place ton reading aloud in the 


family circle. But now we parents can select: books 
that children will understand even though the vocab 
ulary may be difficult. In other words, we can choose 
tories and poems and nonfiction that have the same 
appeal as the books the children read to themselves 
but that are on somewhat higher levels of taste. We 
can choose books that cry out for oral mterpretation 
Phus in our home reading, we make a gradual shift 
from the total dependence of the very young child 
to a shared independence on the part of the reading 
child. At this point the child may even take his turn 
reading aloud, becoming a truly active paruicipant in 
this delighttul tamuly CHLEr prise 

What, then hall we read to our children? Prose 
id poetry that charm them magically or tickle thei 


funny borne Books that let them walk in the shoes 


ft others and thus come to know life intimately and 


ell. Books that bring an occasional honest tear, 
books that make them ponder and wonder and be 
heve and kno Books that go bevond the real world 
' vell as those that confirm and extend everyday 


KPCrLencs In this way, with our he Ip, our children 


can learn that 


\ book is a pony with magic feet, 


Bearing its rider on high adventures.” 
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